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a hard row to hoe, and you’re bound to 
make mistakes. 

I beckoned Puff Cheeks aside. The 
women making check-gingham aprons for 
the Eskimos looked at us sort of queer. 
The young fellow didn’t have any socks. 
I looked at the women sort of queer 
too. 

“What time you going to quit, sir?” I 
asked Puff. 

He was puzzled as to what I was driv- 
ing at. 

I said? “This boy’s got the asthmy. I 
was wondering if he could sit by your 
stove and sleep down here when you're 
all done and gone home.” 

Puff said: “He can sit here, but he 
can’t sleep here after the church is shut 
for the night.” 

“Why not, mister?” I asked. He gave 
me a long surprised look. 

“It’s the house of God,” said he. 

“So I supposed,” said I. 

I said to the tramp: “You can sit by 
the stove, son. I got to go back to my 
beat.” 

The tramp wheezed: “I don’t want to 
sit here, mister. -I’d sooner stay out- 
side.” . 

The tramp and I went back to the 
windy, wet street. The women went on 
with the check-gingham aprons for the 
Eskimos. Puff Cheeks went on walking 
up and down. 


It was check-gingham aprons, and 
they were for the Eskimos. I’m not 
kidding. It’s much too serious to kid 
about. But a fellow’s allowed to laugh, 
for all that. If it wasn’t for the ability 
to grin I would have died a long time 
ago. 


Contributors’ Gallery 
Swed a 
TOWLE, after 
twenty-five years of 
observation and 
study, believes that 
the basic trouble 
with the motor acci- 
dent situation is the 
lack of a sense of 
responsibility. Mr. 
Towle was at one 
time associate editor of “The Automo- 
bile’ (now “Automotive Industries’) 
and has been a contributor to trade and 
National publications on motor subjects. 





D* ANNA LouIsE STRONG is now in 

New York City, after traveling ex- 
tensively in Poland, Russia, Siberia, and 
China. She is a writer and lecturer on 
political, economic, and social conditions 
abroad. 
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FRAGMENTS 
from Vol. III 


“T predict that the 
President cannot 
be made to lift a 
finger for war un- 
til the Germans 
should actually 
bombard one of 
our ports.” 


* * % 


“They (the Eng- 
lish) manage their 
finances and their 
navy incompara- 
bly—two tasks 
they’ve done for 
centuries. I came 
near writing that 
they muddle ev- 
erything else. I 
think they do.” 

* k * 


Picture of Lloyd 
George: “He has 
little dignity. He 
has no_ presence 
except as an ora- 
tor. He swears 
familiarly on easy 
occasion.” 
* it * 


“Man for man the 
Englishman is 
worth five Ger- 
mans—alone. In an 
army every Ger- 
man is worth five 
Englishmen.” 


THE LETTERS OF 
WALTER H. PAGE TO 
WOODROW WILSON 


death. 


Telling . .. 


land . 


The greatest letters 
of our greatest 
letter-writer 


. . « the Personal War 
letters of our War-Time 
Ambassador to Eng- 
written to 
the President... held 
secret and Prohibited 
from Publication until 
after Woodrow Wilson’s 


The true inside story of how the 
British captured the infamous Zimmer- 
mann note to Mexico ... the most 


momentous message ever put on the 


wires or in the air! 


How ... 


Woodrow Wilson, by changing one 


word in the famous House memoran- 


dum, probably kept us out of war 


in LOL6! 


How ... 


Kitchener sent an American general 
to the front as early as 1914 to report 
to the U. S. how to prepare for war. 


Volume III of 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF WALTER H. PAGE 


By Burton J. Hendrick 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


In writing to the above advertiser please mention The Outlook 


$5 
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«It is to the everlasting credit of the intelligence of Americans that this ; 
book is having a record-breaking sale.”—-Wi1LL1IAM ALLEN WHITE. %” 








Why We Behave 
Like Human Beings 


By George A. Dorsey, Ph.D., LL.D. 


An exciting and interesting book about ourselves. A graphic and fascinating 
revelation of the amazing discoveries of modern science that so 
vitally concern our happiness and our destiny. 


HE story of Dr. Dorsey’s quest 
for knowledge reads like a ro- 
mance. For more than a quar- 

ter of a century he has devoted himself 
to the study of mankind—in the library 
and the laboratory, among human beings 
in the most sophisticated capitals of the 
world, and in savage territories never be- 
fore penetrated by a white man. 

His research has carried him on long and 
dangerous expeditions into nearly every 
part of the world—from the feverish 
swamps and forests of equatorial America 
to the white igloos of the Arctic, from 
the perilous hinterlands of the Orient to 
the remote islands of the Pacific, from the 
heart of black Papua to the African veldt. 
As an explorer, as an ethnologist, as an 
anthropologist, in politics, in sociology, 
as a newspaper man, as a naval lieuten- 
ant, as an adviser to the Peace Commis- 
sion, as a curator of the Field Museum, 
as a university professor, and as an emi- 
nently shrewd and remarkable human 
being, he has watched and analyzed the 
extraordinary creature called man. 
Dorsey’s writing never smells of the 
lamp; his erudition is tempered with wit; 
his knowledge is expressed in the living 
speech of the present day. “Why We 
Behave Like Human Beings” has been 
called “the most readable, the soundest, 
and the most fascinating scientific book 
our day has seen.” 





Some Distinguished Sponsors 


James Harvey Robinson, author of ‘The 
Mind in the Making,” says: “Here at 
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The Outlook Company, Book Division, l 
120 East 16th Street, New York City. 
{ Send me on approval and without obligation ] 
» George A. Dorsey’s ‘‘Why We Behave Like 
I Human Beings.” Within 5 days I will send ! 
j you $3.50, or I will return the book at your l 
expense and owe you nothing. 
i Name . sien icenatietinaiammiamibananial - I 
, Address : ; 
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last is a book about ourselves that one 
can cheerily recommend.” 

Sinclair Lewis, author of “Main Street,” 
says: “It answers better than any one 
book all my questions about life.” 
Clarence Darrow says: “Here is the book 
H. G. Wells might have written had he 
been able.” 

David Starr Jordan, President Emeritus 
of Leland-Stanford University, says: 
“This is one of the most remarkable vol- 
umes in the whole history of popular 
science.” 

Heywood Broun says: “This is the most 
interesting book I have read in a year.” 
Laurence Stallings, co-author of “What 
Price Glory?” says: “This is the most 
delightful reading of the season.” 
Charles G. Norris, author of “Bread” 
and “Brass,” says: “I’d like every man 
and woman I know and respect to read 
it.” 

Arthur Somers Roche says: “There is 
more education in this book than in a 
college course.” 

Dr. John B. Watson, author of “Be- 
haviorism,” says: ‘“This book focuses for 
the first time the clear light of science on 
the weak and shivering organic unii we 
call man. Only a writer like Dorsey, 
who has studied man in the jungle as 
well as in drawing-rooms and cafés could 
write such a book. Any man or woman 
can read it. It fascinates me!” 

This book is already in its eighth large 
printing. It is handsomely bound in red 
cloth with gold stamping. It is printed 
on heavy book paper, containing 512 
pages, with an index and large bibliog- 
raphy. Your copy is packed and ready 
for instant shipping. Examination is 
free. Send no money now, unless you 
prefer. But mail the coupon without 
delay. The price is $3.50. 


The Outlook Company 
Book Division 
120 East 16th Street, New York 


Gerorce A. Dorsey 





What Dr. Dorsey says: 


LIFE—All men die. Must they die? 
Until recently this would have been a 
foolish question. It cannot yet be 
answered, but experiments now going 
on for twenty-five years give us food 
for thought. 


FEAR—Fear is old stuff, out of date. 

It should be thrown off with our 
swaddling clothes. And yet it prob- 
ably plays a greater part than hope 
in the daily lives of most men and 
women. Fears are played upon by all 
sorts of propagandists for political, 
social, and religious purposes. 


SPIRITS—When Sir Oliver Lodge talks 
with “spirits,” he does it outside a 
physical laboratory and as a mis- 
guided enthusiast, and not as a physi- 
cist. To talk of or to ghosts ‘is to 
talk of or to a ghost story. Thought- 
transference and disembodied spirits 
transcend all the known laws of 
physics, nature, and common sense. 


NERVES—There is nothing simple 
about our nervous system, nor even 
of any one of its billions of compo- 
nent cells, but as long as we keep in 
mind its nature we can make progress 
in understanding it—and that is a long 
step toward understanding pa, ma, 
and the baby. 


POLYGAMY—That man is “by nature” 
polygamous and woman monogamous 
is biologic rot and has no more sanc- 
tion than the divine right of kings— 
and will eventually go into the same 
discard. 

RACE—Civilization is young; blood ‘is 
as old as salt water. Once there was 
no Anglo-Saxon; but there was “‘civili- 
zation.”’ Were there “higher” and 
“lower” races then? How “low” the 
savage European must have seemed to 
the Nile Valley African, looking north 
from his pyramid of Cheops! 


FAKE SCIENCE—No age has been so 
capitalized and exploited by fake sci- 
ence as are these States to-day. Fake 
healers, dozens of kinds, hundreds of 
practitioners; thousands of suckers. 
A sucker is a fish that bites at any 
bait. The healers do not even have to 
bait their hook. The larger the hook, 
the keener they bite. 

LOVE—Why leave Cupid on the pedes- 
tal? Take him down and dust him 
off. Why not have a look at him? 
What is he made of? 

PURITY—The purity of the ignorant, 
when purchased at the price of a 
stifled natural curiosity, is not a safe 
and sane “‘purity.’’ 


GENUS HOMO—That man makes an 
ass of himself and elects himself a 
saint only adds zest to the study of 
human behavior. Man is not only the 
most curious thing in the world, but 
the most interesting, not only to live 
with, but as an object of observation. 
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Commissioner Curran Resigns 


MMIGRATION COMMISSIONER 
I Henry H. Curran has resigned his 
difficult office to become counsel for 

the City Club of New York. 

Ever since the passage of the Immi- 
grant Exclusion Act he has been kept in 
the position of the little Dutch boy in 
the Holland legend, who saved his coun- 
try from inundation and ruin sby stop- 
ping a trickle through a leak in the dike 
with his finger. 

Dexterously embalmed in red tape, 
the Immigration Office in New York, 
which has to bear the brunt of most of 
the troubles engendered by the law, is 
helpless on the side of common sense and 
humanity. The ingenuity of two depart- 
ments, State and Labor, are exerted to 
preserve as much oppression as possible 
and render discretion obsolete. Hun- 
dreds of distressing cases might have 
been remedied by trusting their adjust- 
ment to the good sense of the Commis- 
sioner. Mr. Curran had plenty of this 
quality. 

His successor, Benjamin Day, is not 
to be envied. 


The Tariff Commission 
Under Fire 
6 lies most impotent thing in the Fed- 
eral Government, and that not 
alone because of inherent limitation of 
power, but also because of acquired in- 
ability to function within its limitations, 
to wit, the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion, is the subject of the latest and in 
many ways the most remarkable inquiry 
undertaken by the Senate. 

A special committee of five is author- 
ized by resolution to investigate the 
manner in which the flexible provision of 
the tariff is administered. That alone 
was the original purpose of the resolution 
as offered by the Democratic leader, Sen- 
ator Robinson, of Arkansas; but as 
adopted it carries an amendment offered 
by Senator Norris, of Nebraska, pro- 
viding that the committee shall also in- 
vestigate the appointments of members 
of the Tariff Commission and report to 
the Senate whether any attempt has been 
made to influence the acts of members 


“by any official of the Government or 
other person or persons.” 

This means that the special investi- 
gating committee is given authority to 
investigate charges made early in the 
session by Senator Novis that President 
Coolidge had asked at least one member 
of the Tariff Commission to leave, at the 
time of his appointment, a signed resig- 
nation with the President, that a diplo- 
matic appointment was dangled in front 
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of another member in order to induce 
him to resign, and various other charges 
of similar import. In short, the Presi- 
dent of the United States is, for the first 
time in the history of the country, to 
have his official acts investigated by a 
committee of Congress. 

Another amendment, offered by Sena- 
tor King, of Utah, helps to make the 
investigation resolution most unusual. It 
stipulates that three of the five members 
of the committee shall be “members of 
the majority and include one who is a 
progressive Republican,” and that two 
shall be members of the minority, pre- 
sumably meaning Democrats, although 
that term begins to lose significance as 
applied to that party in the Senate. 

This is the first time that the insurgent 
Senators who call themselves Republi- 


cans have been recognized by name in 
any action of the Senate. 

The general impression about Wash- 
ington was that this stipulation was 
made in order to insure the appointment 
of Senator Norris as a member of the 
investigating committee. If that was, 
indeed, the purpose, it failed. Vice- 
President Dawes very properly refrained 
from trying to determine which Senators 
are “progressive Republicans” and ap- 
pointed to a place on the committee the 
only one who so classifies himself in the 
Congressional Directory—Senator Rob- 
ert M. La Follette, Jr., of Wisconsin. 

There are now four recognized parties 
in the Senate—the Republican, the 
Democratic, the Farmer-Labor, repre- 
sented only by Senator Shipstead, of 
Minnesota, and the Progressive Republi- 
can, represented only, so far as the rec- 
ord shows, by Senator La Follette. If 
any others wish to come within that 
classification, they evidently must so de- 
clare themselves. Mere insurgency ap- 
parently does not gain the distinction for 
them. 


None of the Senate’s Business 


fe appears to The Outlook that the 

Senate has again transcended its 
powers and gone dabbling in matters 
that are none of its concern. 

We say this with full realization of the 
fact that there is an essential difference 
between this investigation and the one 
that recently was proposed into the ac- 
tion of the Department of Justice with 
regard to the case of the Aluminum 
Company of America. What was pro- 
posed there was plain interference with 
the affairs of an executive department. 
Some part of what is to be done by the 
committee just now appointed is within 
the right of the Senate to conduct inves- 
tigations for the purpose of ascertaining 
facts to be used in shaping legislation. 

The Tariff Commission is not an 
executive department or bureau. It is 
an administrative or, perhaps more accu- 
rately, a fact-finding body. But, though 
not executive itself, and though intended 
to be a sort of bridge between the legis- 
lative and executive branches, it is a 


piece of machinery created for the con- 
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venience of the President. If Congress 
intended to delegate legislative authority 
to it, the intention was extra-Constitu- 
tional, and the outcome was failure. 

The Tariff Commission has to do sole- 
ly with the flexible provision of the 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act of 1922. 
Thus the legislative end of the bridge 
rests on that law. The Commission has 
no power to do anything except to gather 
facts and report them to the President; 
and there rests the Executive end of the 

" bridge. The power to raise or lower 
rates, as conferred by the flexible pro- 
vision of the Fordney-McCumber Act, is 
exercised by the President alone. He 
may ask for the advice of the Tariff 
Commission or he may not. When ad- 
vice is given by the Commission, either 
on request or gratuitously, the President 
may accept it or ignore it. 

The Tariff Commission in operation 
certainly has not been an eminent suc- 
cess. It does not seem at all amiss that 
the Senate should inquire into the work 
of the Tariff Commission merely by way 
of learning whether or not the provision 
of the law creating the Tariff Commis- 
sion should be repealed or modified. 
Therefore the resolution as originally 
offered by Senator Robinson was prob- 
ably sound. 

But as adopted the resolution, includ- 
ing the Norris amendment, seems to us 
dangerously unsound. It is not conceiv- 
able that a committee of the Senate has 
the right to inquire into the official acts 
of the President. It is extremely un- 
likely that President Coolidge has done 
anything in this regard that constitutes 
a misuse of his powers. But, if it were 
conceded that he has misused his author- 
ity, the method of proceeding against 
him is clearly fixed. It would be the 
duty of the House of Representatives to 
investigate with a view to impeachment 
—not a committee of the House, but the 
House itself. The Senate would have 
nothing to do with the matter until the 
impeachment came to it for trial—and 
trial would be by the Senate, not by a 
special committee. 


Mere Investigation Not Enough 


_= sort of investigation that the 

committee will actually make re- 
mains to be determined. It is not, as 
committees go, a bad one. The regular 
Republicans on it are Wadsworth, of 
New York, and Reed, of Pennsylvania. 
The Democrats are Robinson, of Arkan- 
sas, and Bruce, of Maryland. The “pro- 
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gressive” Republican, as previously said, 
is La Follette. 

It is by no means a foregone conclu- 
sion that the Democrats and the “pro- 
gressive” Republican will always act 
together. A Democratic-Republican co- 
alition on some points is as likely as 
a Democratic-Progressive coalition on 
others. The one thing which appears 
certain is that the Democrats will domi- 
nate the situation. 

And there is no indication that the 
Democrats, either the two who are mem- 
bers of the committee or the entire 
Democratic membership of the Senate, 
are anxious to undertake an investigation 
of the President. It is not even’ certain 
that Senator La Follette is anxious to do 
so. The only Senator who has mani- 
fested such anxiety is Norris, though it 
is practically certain that some other 
members of the so-called “progressive” 
group feel it. 

The Tariff Commission is probably in 
for somewhat drastic investigation, and 
it deserves it. Perhaps the time has 
come for judging the “flexible tariff” as 
a policy. If so, the committee should 
bear in mind the “log-rolling” policy it 
supplanted. Can it devise something 
better than either? 


A Remedy for Unfair Competi- 
tion in Merchandising 


| pentquneniaenane and merchants who 
for years have been seeking a prac- 
ticable method of preventing the sale at 
less than the advertised price of articles 
advertised under a trade name have 
agreed that in order to protect their mu- 
tual interests legislation by Congress is 
necessary. A bill has therefore been in- 
troduced in the House by Representative 
Kelly which, if enacted, will end the 
“cut-price” controversy by clearly de- 
fining the respective rights of the manu- 
facturer, jobber, and retail dealer. 

The merits of the contention that the 
maker of standard articles Nationally 
advertised to be sold at a certain price 
should be allowed to protect his custom- 
ers against destructive and unfair com- 
petition by dealers who resort to “price 
cutting” as a method of advertising “bar- 
gains” in other merchandise have been 
fully stated in The Outlook on various 
occasions. There would seem to be no 
good reason why Congress should not 
enact the desired legislation. Recent de- 
cisions by the United States courts have 
showed a tendency to abandon the view 
once held that agreements to maintain 


prices are in restraint of trade; but in 
order to avoid possible action by the 
Federal Trade Commission, creating un- 
certainty as to the right of a manufac- 
turer to make such agreements with his 
customers as may assure them a fair and 
reasonable profit, it is highly desirable 
that the Kelly Bill, or some similar 
measure, should become law. 

An effort is being made to convince 
the country merchants that the policy of 
price maintenance will injuriously affect 
them by enabling manufacturers to 
withhold their products from any par- 
ticular dealer for any or no reason, and 
thus will tend to create monopoly condi- 
tions under which the retailer would be 
compelled to handle standard merchan- 
dise on terms dictated by the producer. 
There is nothing in the proposed law 
that will enable a manufacturer to de- 
prive his customers of a reasonable 
profit. On the contrary, the bill, if 
passed, will assure the retail dealers 
against losses through being forced to 
meet the unfair competition of ‘cut 
price” practices. 


A Pandora’s Box 


PP trying to keep out foreign pests that 

might destroy our plants and food 
crops, the Federal Government has made 
us practically helpless to control our own 
domestic pests. As a consequence an 
amendment to the Federal Plant Quaran- 
tine Act is before both houses of Con- 
gress. Some legislation of the sort is 
necessary if the several States are to 
have the power to protect themselves 
against plant diseases and pests from 
other States. 

A decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, written by Chief Jus- 
tice Taft, and handed down on March 1, 
holds that, under the law as it stands, a 
State may not declare or enforce a 
quarantine. “When,” in the language of 
the opinion, “Congress has acted and 
occupied, the field, the power of the 
States to act is prevented or suspended.”’ 
As only five States have no plant quar- 
antine law, this decision affects forty- 
three States and has nullified several 
hundred plant quarantines. 

The decision was: rendered in a suit 
between the State of Washington and a 
railroad company which, in sending a 
shipment of alfalfa hay from a point in 
Idaho to another point in the same State, 
routed it through a corner of Washing- 
ton. The Washington authorities seized 
the hay and destroyed it by way of en- 
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How’s YOUR eyesight 


From William C, Vestal, Redlands, Cal. 
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The alibi 


From D. S. Imrie, New York, N. ¥. 
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The styles for 1926 


Irom D. S. Imrie, New York, N. Y. 


Brown in the New York Herald Trtbune 
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That straw vote refreshment parlor 
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Proposed route for the All-American Canal. Beginning at Oswego, on Lake Ontario, the waterway would run 
to the Hudson River, and include the State Barge Canal 


forcing the State plant quarantine 
against the alfalfa weevil. The railroad 
sued, the Washington courts sustained 
the right of the State to act as it did. 
The case came to the United States Su- 
preme Court on appeal. 

The construction of the law entails 
consequences not sought by anybody, 
least of all by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which is charged 
with enforcement of the Federal Plant 
Quarantine Law. It sometimes happens 
that zeal outdoes itself. A burden much 
greater than the Department cares to 
assume is placed upon it. The Federal 
Government, if the country is to be 
protected against plant scourges, must 
declare and enforce the hundreds of 
quarantines heretofore enforced by the 
States. The necessity for many of them 
is local, and localized machinery is bet- 
ter suited to their enforcement, to say 
nothing of the fact that a State ought to 
have the right to control its own local 
affairs. 

Confronted with the necessity either 
of restoring the status of the State quar- 
antines or of expanding its own machin- 
ery beyond all bounds ever contem- 
plated, the Federal Horticultural Board 
promptly drafted, with the assistance of 
the office of the Solicitor of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the amendment to 
the Federal law. It will provide, if 
passed, that until the Federal Govern- 
ment actually does assert quarantine 
power with regard to particular com- 
modities in a particular State the right of 
the State to control those commodities 
shall remain unimpaired. 

If the amendment passes, the situation 
will be restored to substantially what it 


was before the decision was rendered. 
And there is little doubt that it will be 
passed—only, in fact, the doubt that 
always exists as to the ability of Con- 
gress to clear up necessary legislation 
before it adjourns. Nobody, so far as 
can be ascertained, opposes its passage, 
and the Chairman of the Federal Horti- 
cultural Board, Dr. C. L. Marlatt, is 
perhaps its most active advocate. We 
should think he would be. 


The Wearing of the Green 


|. apssengunsnenn and misapprehen- 

sions appear to be in process of 
dissipation with regard to the Federal 
Plant Quarantine Law, not merely at 
home, but at important points abroad. 
Holland still may be not quite happy 
over the bulb ban, but the news comes 
from Dublin that Ireland is elated to 
find that in the United States there is no 
“bloody law agin’ the wearing of the 
green.” 

For years the opinion has prevailed in 
Ireland that the sending of shamrocks to 
the United States was barred by the 
Plant Quarantine Law, and as a conse- 
quence Irishmen in America have been 
constrained to content themselves on St. 
Patrick’s Day with imitation shamrocks 
of green silk. It now appears, however, 
that only those shamrocks with dirt ad- 
hering to the roots are barred. In other 
words, it is the body and not the spirit 
of the “ould sod” that is barred. Sham- 
rocks with the roots washed or shamrock 
leaves cut and placed in moss or other 
preservative may be sent to that “coun- 
try that lies far beyant the say.” At least, 
such is the assurance given from the 
American Consulate-General in Dublin. 


Consequently, shamrocks are on the 
sea, and woe betide the inspector of the 
Federal Horticultural Board who may 
try to stop them at a port of entry! 


An All-American Canal 


oo SMITH of New York and 

State Engineer Greene have put 
forward an interesting proposition for an 
all-American ship canal by enlarging the 
present New York State barge waterway, 
connecting it with the Great Lakes via 
Oswego, which now has a connection 
with the main line of transport. They 
would turn the State Barge Canal over to 
the National Government and let it 
finance the larger project. 

This idea is put forth to offset the 
more extensive plan of an international 
improvement in the navigation of the St. 
Lawrence, which would, by a combina- 
tion of canal and river, make the West 
accessible from the sea. 

From the standpoint of direct benefit 
to New York State and City, .it is possi- 
ble that the plan holds much merit. On 
the other hand, the St. Lawrence project 
will probably hold its advocates. For 
this there will be several excellent rea- 
sons. The St. Lawrence possesses a vast 
potentiality in water power that can be 
used all the year round for the benefit 
of industry and home comfort. The 
State canal can only be of use for navi- 
gation seven months in the year. The 
summer route by Montreal to Europe 
is shorter than that by way of New 
York. 

To the people of the United States 
there is an appeal in a waterway that 
can be kept under National control. On 
the other hand, the international aspect 
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of the St. Lawrence waterway has its ap- 
peal, for Canada is one of our best cus- 
tomers and an agreeable neighbor. 

The advantages and the disadvantages 
of the St. Lawrence scheme are well 
known. The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the all-American ship canal 
project are not yet sufficiently well 
known or discussed to warrant the ac- 
ceptance of it by public opinion. 


Tacna-Arica Plebiscite 
Postponed 
Patznce seems to be a prerequisite 
for the holding of plebiscites. That 
applies at least to the effort in that direc- 
tion by which Chile and Peru, with the 
President of the United States as arbiter, 
are attempting to determine the ultimate 
nationality of the provinces of Tacna 
and Arica. Delay after delay has arisen 
in the preparations for this popular elec- 
tion. 

The latest is a postponement of twelve 
days, to March 27, as the date for the 
beginning of the registration period. This 
postponement was granted by the Plebi- 
scitary Commission following objection 
by Peru and threats to withdraw entirely 
from the plebiscite unless the request 
were complied with. The claim of Peru 
was that Chile had not carried out the 
guaranties for protection of Peruvian 
voters, both those resident in the prov- 
inces and those who might be brought in 
for the occasion. Peru, it was asserted, 
must see that the lives of her citizens 
were protected; otherwise she could not 
participate in the proposed election. She 
asked for an. indefinite postponement of 
the registration period. When it came 
to a vote, however, she sided with the 
neutral President of the Plebiscitary 
Commission, Major-General William 
Lassiter, recently appointed by President 
Coolidge as successor to General Per- 
shing, who was obliged to return to the 
United States on account of his health. 
The Chilean member of the Commission 
voted against the postponement. 

While delays are dangerous, especially 
when each of the two South American 
nations is sitting on a virtual powder 
mill, and while every hitch in the pro- 
ceedings makes the ultimate outcome 
more doubtful, it is accepted as a some- 
what hopeful sign that Peru was willing 
to accept a “definite” rather than an 
“indefinite” date for the start of registra- 
tion. Whether Chile’s objection to the 
action of the majority in the Commission 
means that she plans to make any fur- 








ther opposition has not yet been ascer- 
tained. 

The prestige of the United States in 
Latin America would seem to demand 
that plans for holding the plebiscite be 
proceeded with, no matter how many de- 
lays and difficulties are encountered, or 
what amount of patience is required in 
this delicate and difficult task of remov- 
ing the chief international danger of 
South America. 


Shades of Kilkenny and 
Donnybrook ! 


6 tes cable despatches report the dele- 
gates of the Irish Free State at 
Geneva as much put out over “the ex- 
isting contentious atmosphere, as bad for 
the welfare and usefulness of the League 
of Nations,” and expressing themselves 
as favoring “fulfilling the program for 
which the Assembly had been convoked, 
namely, the election of Germany, and 
putting off the question of the reorgani- 
zation of the Council for later study.” 
Can it be that the Irish Free State has 
become one of meekness and concilia- 
tion? 


India and the Opium Traffic 


_ has been the chief obstacle in the 

struggle to do away with the illicit 
trade in opium. The American delegates 
to the Opium Conference in Geneva a 
year ago felt that satisfactory progress 
was blocked by Great Britain, because 
of its Imperial interest in India and of 
the reluctance of the Indian Government 
to cut down the production of opium and 
stop its export. The Americans with- 
drew from the Conference, leaving a 
memorandum ‘reiterating the contention 
of the United States that the production 
and distribution of opium should be lim- 
ited te amounts required for medical and 
scientific purposes. The representatives 
of the Indian Government rejected this 
formula, and proposed instead to restrict 
the sale of opium to other countries to 
amounts for “legitimate” purposes. Ob- 
viously, “legitimate” is a word which 
leaves wide latitude for opinion. 

It is a pleasant surprise, consequently, 
that Lord Reading, the Viceroy of India, 
has recently announced a significant new 
policy more in line with the American 
principle. In a speech at Delhi, opening 
the Council of State, he spoke of the new 
obligations undertaken under Article I of 
the Protocol to the Convention of the 
second Opium Conference at Geneva “‘to 
take such measures as may be required 
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to prevent completely, within five years, 
the smuggling of opium from constituting 
a serious obstacle to the effective sup- 
pression of the use of prepared opium.” 
He declared the intention of the Indian 
Government, “to reduce progressively the 
exports of opium from India, so as to 
extinguish them altogether within a defi- 
nite period, except as regards the export 
of opium for strictly medical purposes.” 

The period to be fixed has not been 
determined, pending consultation of the 
administration of the united Indian prov- 
inces regarding the effects that the re- 
duction of export would have in cutting 
down the area cultivated with opium. 
The Government proposes to introduce a 
resolution in the Indian Legislature em- 
bodying its new policy. 

India, with the British Empire, has 
been one of the first countries to ratify 
the Geneva opium agreements, and has 
now gone beyond the obligations they 
impose with the aim of getting rid of the 
illicit trade. Low morphia content 
makes most Indian opium unsuitable for 
medical or scientific use. But it has 
been exported extensively to the Far 
Eastern colonies for smoking. Since 
1923 no exports have been allowed ex- 
cept on certificates of the importing 
country, and in 1925 even certificated 
exports to Persia and Macao were pro- 
hibited because of evidence that supplies 
to them were finding their way into 
illicit trade. The end oi all exportation, 
as now proposed, would cut off a consid- 
erable revenue from the Indian Govern- 
ment, which has a monopoly of opium 
production. 

The new policy would not abolish do- 
mestic use of opium within India, which 
is regarded as a concern of India alone. 
But it is a long step toward making the 
American program effective so far as the 
world at large is concerned, since India 
would no longer be supplying opium to 
non-producing countries. If it is made 
effective, it means a victory in a struggle 
fought with the weapon of public opinion 
alone. 


China Provokes Japan 


Byron is again facing serious difficul- 

ties with Japan. Chinese troops of 
the Kuomirchun armies, supporting the 
Peking Government, have provoked the 
trouble by firing on two Japanese de- 
stroyers from the forts at Taku, the en- 
trance to the Pei River. The Japanese 
vessels were attempting to enter the 
river on their way to the international 
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port at Tientsin. A Japanese officer and 
nine members of the crews, including the 
Japanese pilot, were wounded more or 
less seriously. The officer has since died. 
The Japanese Government has protested 
to Peking, and it is reported that Japan 
may act independently of the other Pow- 
ers, demanding punishment of the sol- 
diers who did the firing, compensation 
for the family of the dead officer and for 
the wounded men, and guaranties that 
there will be no recurrence of firing on 
Japanese ships. The incident might 
easily develop into a diplomatic issue of 
the first importance, since it may be con- 
sidered to involve the honor of Japan. 


Freedom for Prisoners 
of Darkness 


mare confinement is the cruelest of 

punishments. The man who is 
blinded has been sentenced to solitary 
confinement—but not necessarily for 
life. No one can give him back his eyes; 
but there are those who know how to 
guide him back to freedom. 

Mrs. Winifred Holt Mather, who 
founded the “Light House” in New York 
(the New York Association for the 
Blind), heard-in the winter-of 1914-15 
the call for light and liberty on behalf of 
eighty-four soldiers blinded in the war. 
These men, the message told her, were 
“sitting in their horizon-blue uniforms 
beside their beds, immobile, helpless, 
with nothing being done to alleviate their 
helplessness, no attempt at work for 
their hands or distraction of any kind.” 
The cruelest of -punishments was their 
only recompense for their sacrifice in a 
cause that was as truly then, as later, 
ours. 

Mrs. Mather answered the call, and 
started the French Light House, or Le 
Phare de France. There men, as it has 
been expressed, “learned to be blind.” A 
blinded surgeon learned surgical massage, 
and now has his practice. <A blinded law 
student mastered Braille and typewrit- 
ing, and became a judge on a high court. 
In that Light House blind have acquired 
skill in various callings. 

The end of the war did not bring the 
blind the end of the blindness. For 
every American blinded in war there 
were forty-five Frenchmen. Naturally, 
therefore, there has been a waiting list of 
men who want to be trained as others 
have been, to be provided with the 
chance of self-support, to be liberated 
from their solitary confinement. 


There are, unfortunately, Americans 
who let their indifference or their vexa- 
tion over politicians and their doings re- 
strain their natural expression of sym- 
pathy. But other Americans must not 
let this Light House in France suffer for 
want of funds. This Phare de France is 
known as Lighthouse No. 3. It is under 
the auspices of an international commit- 
tee known as the Committee for Men 
Blinded in Battle, of whom the patrons 
in America are the President of the 
United States, the Belgian Ambassador, 
and the French Ambassador, and in 
France the President of the French Re- 
public and the United States Ambassa- 
dor to France. The Honorary President 
is Elihu Root and the Acting President 
is John H. Finley. The address of the 
committee is Room 1014, 17 East 42d 
Street, New York City, to which in- 
quiries may be sent by all who want to 
help. 


Harvard Football Turns 
Westward 


iy football Harvard has been conserva- 

tive. Any change in the established 
methods of teaching the sport at Har- 
vard is therefore of country-wide inter- 
est. While Arnold Horween, who has 
been chosen to succeed Robert Fisher as 
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the football coach at Cambridge, is him- 
self a Harvard product, his recent en- 
vironment has been Western. It is not 
necessarily true that because of his Chi- 
cago surroundings he has remodeled his 
ideas somewhat along the lines of Alonzo 
Stagg at the University of Chicago. 
Great as has been Stagg’s influence, the 
influence of Robert C. Zuppke and his 
coaching school at the University of 
Illinois has perhaps been even greater. 
Horween has been a volunteer aid to 
professional football in Chicago. Now 
professional football in that section owes 
a great deal to Zuppke. The Crimson 
attack, admittedly in recent years the 
weakest point, may very possibly be 
fitted into something approaching the 
Zuppke mold by Horween. 

Believers in the Haughton tradition 
need not be alarmed; for, while Percy 
Haughton never let go of certain funda- 
mental principles in his system of coach- 
ing, he was thoroughly conversant with 
all the accepted Western methods. Hor- 
ween, coached under Robert Fisher at 
Harvard, had the opportunity of meeting 
a typical Western system when the 
Crimson met and defeated by a single 
point a powerful and versatile Oregon 
eleven. 

In the meantime there is much in the 
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Harvard football system, especially on 
defense, that undoubtedly will be, and 
should be, preserved. The young man 
who comes out of the West to modernize 
the Harvard system will also have at 
hand the wisdom of the football ancients 
carefully kept and guarded. Sound Har- 
vard football, once supreme in the land, 
did not begin or end with the Haughton 
régime. 


A New-Old Policy for 

Johns Hopkins 

rf Hopkins UNIVERSITY will in 
the future confine itself exclusively 

to graduate work. We rejoice at see- 

ing this pioneer American institution 

of research come once more into its 

own. 

Our National ideal of bigness has de- 
veloped several universities numbering 
over ten thousand students and many 
with enrollments exceeding five thousand 
students. Almost any one who obtains 
a sufficient number of tutors can pass 
the entrance examinations of some of 
these mammoth institutions. Degrees 
may be obtained in some of the colleges 
for the study of such varied subjects as 
biology, motion-picture writing, and 
Oriental rugs. 

Our colleges have, indeed, become 
democratic. This is to be commended in 
many ways, but at the same time it 
tends toward the substitution of quan- 
tity for quality and the bringing of me- 
diocrity into the intellectual world. 
Therefore President Goodnow, of Johns 
Hopkins, is doing a service to American 
education in announcing a reversion to 
the original policy of the graduate uni- 
versity founded fifty years ago by Dr. 
Daniel Coit Gilman. Woodrow Wilson, 
Henry Carter Adams, Walter Page, Elgin 
Gould, Albert Shaw, and J. Franklin 
Jameson are a, few of the illustrious 
products of the original Johns Hopkins 
policy. 


A few years ago a metamorphosis took - 


place. An undergraduate school was de- 
veloped with all the accompanying para- 
phernalia of a football team, a stadium, 
a college paper, and college spirit. There 
are now one thousand contestants for 
bachelor degrees and more than 3,000 
special students, many of whom are tak- 
ing only one or two courses each. This 
undergraduate body dominates the Uni- 
versity, for there are only about seven 
hundred and fifty in the ‘graduate 
courses. 

In the face of the financial difficulties 








of supporting a purely graduate school, 
it is a courageous move of President 
Goodnow’s in announcing the following 
plan of action: 

(1) The discontinuance at once, or as 
soon as possible, of the courses ordi- 
narily given in the first two years of the 
American colleges. (2) No baccalau- 
reate degrees to be granted. (3) The 
admission to the University of only those 
who may possess the necessary mental 
endowment and equipment for research. 
(4) More intensive training to the com- 
paratively few who are admitted, un- 

















Wide World Photos 
President Goodnow, of Johns Hopkins 


accompanied and unimpeded by the 
deadening weight of numbers. (5) Only 
the degrees of Doctor of Philosophy and 
that of Master will be granted, for which 
four years and three years of residence 
will, respectively, be required. 


Signs of Manliness 
A CONSIDERABLE proportion of the 
Episcopal clergymen in this country 
receive their undergraduate training at 
St. Stephen’s College, at Annandale-on- 
the-Hudson. Every spring since the 
Rev. Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell became 
President of this Church College the 
newspapers have reported signs of unrest 
among the student body. 

These disputes seemed to be over very 
trivial matters. If our memory serves us 
aright, the trouble last year arose over 
fifty-cent fines imposed by Dr. Bell on 
those students who wore collegiate sweat- 
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ers at the lunch table. A few voices were 
raised against “this high school treat- 
ment of college men,” but the stern ulti- 
matum of the President soon silenced 
them. The future church leaders were 
being taught respect for authority, but 
one wondered as to their spirit and cour- 
age. 

This spring sixty per cent of the un- 
dergraduates, in rebellion at what they 
called “the high-handed disciplinary tac- 
tics and tyranny” of President Bell, re- 
fused to attend classes until they were 
given equal representation with the Fac- 
ulty on a disciplinary committee. This 
time they stood their ground in spite of 
suspensions and reported threats by Dr. 
Bell that they could not enter any other 
educational institution while under disci- 
pline at his College. Unawed and un- 
afraid, these young men were willing to 
give up their careers rather than to give 
in to what they considered unjust treat- 
ment. A college must have a student 
body in order to continue. President 
Bell was forced to capitulate. 

Right or wrong, at least these future 
ministers demonstrated that important 
qualification of their calling—the cour- 
age of their convictions. We have higher 
hopes for the progressive leadership of 


the Episcopal Church. 
for his country is at least a 


A sacrifice to a cause. But the vic- 


tim of an automobile accident dies to no 
purpose. To the forty-eight thousand 
Americans killed in the World War a 
grateful country has erected public mon- 
uments to record their service; but to 
the twenty-four thousand dead of auto- 
mobile accidents last year there are no 
public memorials, but only those grave- 
stones that testify to personal grief and 
loss. An armistice brought the war to 
an end; but there is no end to the kill- 
ings on our highways and in the on- 
slaught of the machine upon human life 
there is no armistice. 

Against the turning of men into can- 
non fodder, though soldiers in a great 
cause are more than that, the protest is 
continual and excited; but there has 
been only an intermittent and mild pro- 
test against turning human beings into 
fodder for motors. This week there is 
meeting in Washington, at the call of 
Secretary Hoover, the second annual Na- 
tional Conference on Street and High- 


Motor Fodder 


SOLDIER who dies in battle 
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way Safety. It should be National not 
only in name and personnel, but also in 
public interest and concern. 

Pedestrians furnish most of the human 
fodder for the automobile. The propor- 
tion of automobile accidents in which 
pedestrians are involved was underesti- 
mated by the Committee on Enforce- 
ment of the National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety, on the re- 
port of which we made some comment 
last week. Since then the report of the 
Committee on Causes of Accidents has 
been released. This Committee, whose 
purpose is to get at the root of the auto- 
mobile accident situation, has spent a 
year gathering the data for its report. It 
reached its own conclusions, supple- 
mented by those of other agencies, and 
it has revealed a situation with regard to 
pedestrian injury much worse than had 
been generally suspected. 

The Committee on Causes of Acci- 
dents says that three-fourths of all auto- 
mobile accidents involving personal in- 
jury are accidents in which automobiles 
strike pedestrians. In certain classes of 
accidents and in certain areas the pro- 
portion runs much higher. Even of fatal 
automobile accidents in the State of New 
York 66.5 per cent result from collision 
with pedestrians and only 16.1 per cent 
from collisions between automobiles. 
Further, the Committee says that “fatal 
collisions of automobiles with pedestrians 
seem to be increasing more rapidly than 
the total number of fatal automobile ac- 
cidents.” These facts indicate, in the 
opinion of the Committee, that drivers 
have been making progress in learning 
how to keep out of collisions, but that 
no such improvement ‘has been made in 
meeting the dangers when drivers and 
pedestrians confront one another. 

No special effort is made:in this report 
to fix the relative share of the blame -be- 
tween drivers and pedestrians, but the 
Committee suggests that the education 
and regulation of pedestrians as well as of 
drivers should receive greater attention. 

Getting squarely down to the causes 
of acts on the part of drivers which re- 
sult in accidents, the Committee places 
a large part of the blame on alcoholic 
liquors, and not on drunkenness more 
than on moderate drinking. Condemna- 
tion of the intoxicated driver it finds to 
be fully warranted, but it also finds that 
small quantities of alcohol, quite insuffi- 
cient to intoxicate, “tend to decrease the 
higher forms of skill and perhaps also to 
lessen the sense of responsibility.” It 


expresses the >elief that moderate drink- 
ing has been the real cause of numerous 
accidents ascribed to inattention, con- 
fusion, recklessness, loose steering gear, 
and other causes. 

The Committee expresses the opinion 
that the great majority of those who 
operate automobiles are safe and compe- 
tent drivers and that most accidents are 
due to a comparatively small number of 
motorists. It looks with extreme suspi- 
cion upon those who have been repeat- 
edly involved in accidents and suggests 
that they should be given special exami- 
nations. 

It is on this point that Mr. Towle’s 
article, printed elsewhere in this issue of 
The Outlook, is especially pertinent. 

The admission is made that no ade- 
quate method of examination has been 
devised for detecting many forms of in- 
competence, and the establishment of a 
research center to work out this and 
other problems is suggested. 

Lack of uniformity in the mechanism 
of automobiles is said to be a prolific 
cause of accidents. The Committee finds 
that when a driver has been accustomed 
to one type of mechanism and then shifts 
to another the conflict between the old 
and the new habit is likely to lead to an 
accident. 

The Committee pleads, too, for uni- 
formity in many other things—in laws 
and regulations, in systems of reporting 
accidents, signs and signals, and in sys- 
tems of traffic regulation. 

In China life is cheap. It is time for 
Americans to resolve that their country 
in this respect be not Chinafied. 


Germany on Trial Again 

F it is the concert of Europe which 

I is now in performance on the stage 

of the League of Nations, the music 

is of that modern variety -that consists 
chiefly of dissonance. 

When the League of Nations was 
founded, it was with the hope on the 
part of its supporters that it would re- 
place the old diplomacy with a new di- 
plomacy, the old order with a new order, 
the old conflict of national interests with 
a new spirit of co-operation for a com- 
mon end. The plan was to make sure 
of this “new order” by providing it with 
an organization, to breathe the new spirit 
into a new body. 

If this plan had been possible, it would 
not have been necessary to make any 
distinction between small nations and 
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Great Powers. If mutual helpfulness 
were to take the place of the adjustment 
of rival interests, then the last might just 
as well as not be first and the least be 
counted as the greatest. But at once it 
was shown that in international affairs 
power still counted. So the Council was 
organized in such a fashion that the only 
permanent places would be occupied by 
nations that were great in numbers, in- 
terests, and might. Since its establish- 
ment, therefore, the Council of the 
League of Nations, which is the League’s 
executive committee, has really deter- 
mined all the chief political questions of 
the League; and in its consultation has 
been governed by the fact that every 
Great Power represented in it has been 
able to exercise a veto. 

When, therefore, Germany applied for 
admission, the old question of the bal- 
ance of power in Europe at once reap- 
peared. Shall Germany, so recently the 
menace to the independence of her neigh- 
bors and even to the safety of distant 
nations, be allowed, not only to partici- 
pate in the counsels of the nations of Eu- 
rope, but to exercise permanently a veto 
over the decisions of the other Great 
Powers? It was not a question of Ger- 
many’s contribution to mutual benefit, 
but a question of Germany’s power to 
affect the interests of those who still have 
reason to fear her. 

And it is very plain, as Mr. Baldwin 
points out in his correspondence from 
Europe this week, that of all the nations 
Poland had most to fear and least power 
of self-protection. Germany has made it 
as plain as possible that she is unrecon- 
ciled to the arrangement that has made 
Poland what she is to-day. If there is to 
be another European war, all indications 
point to its origin in the controversy over 
the German-Poland frontier. 

At present the balance of power is 
against any attempt to change the pres- 
ent situation by force of arms. How- 
ever far apart France and England may 
be on certain questions of policy, on that 
they are agreed. Will that balance of 
power be disturbed if Germany secures 
at this stage a veto power on every pro- 
posal for common action? If she secures 
that veto now, she-will be able to prevent 
Poland from becoming a member of the 
Council. If she has designs on Poland 
which she is not willing to discuss with 
Poland in common with the other Great 
Powers about the table with her, a natu- 
ral procedure would be for her to pre- 
vent Poland from becoming a member of 
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the Council before she herself acquired 
that veto power. This is precisely what 
Germany has been attempting to do. 
Poland’s request for membership in the 
Council dates from 1922. It is no new 
question that has arisen since Locarno, 
but one that was alive when Germany 
made her application. 

Not since the war has Germany been 
subjected to a severer test of her inten- 
tions and good faith. She has already 
done enough to awaken many from their 
perilous illusions. Her leaders cannot 
disregard the national will. They cannot 
be generous with what the nation as a 
whole regards as its chief interests. 
What has been happening at Geneva is 
a test not merely of Stresemann and the 
others who represent Germany there, but 
of Germany herself. 


Aiken’s Horse Heaven 


OWN by the southern edge of 
D South Carolina lies a stretch of 

pine woods, plain, and rolling 
sand and clay terrain, threaded by bridle 
paths and old-fashioned country roads, 
equipped with race-tracks, immaculate 
stables, race-course, steeplechase course, 
drag-hunt lines, and other appanages of 
the realm of the horse. In a sense it is 
an anachronism in the modern world of 
automobiles, for the guest is met at the 
station with the station wagon, buggy, 
and cabriolet of old, and the roads are 
dotted with horseback parties. The 
cream of America’s polo hierarchy is in 
action on beautifully kept polo fields. 
Over one main road, the only paved 
highway through this territory, pass the 
cars of the visitors bound for Georgia 
and Florida, but they pass at a limit of 
fifteen miles an hour. Elsewhere the 
horse is supreme; the footing is per- 
fectly adapted to the delicate and high- 
priced hoofs, for, as a little English 
groom put it, “It’s ’ere that the ’orse 
reaches out and tykes ’old, without ’am- 
merin’ on the ’ighwye—it’s a bit of 
eaven for ’im.” It is a perfect winter 
and spring playground and training field 
for hunter and hack, ’chaser and racer 
and polo mount. 

But there is more to it than that. 
Tucked away behind barriers of pine are 
the homes of the wealthy horse-owners 
of the United States, from Long Island, 
New England, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
and even southern California. Therein 
they lead the hunting and racing life of 
their home sectors. Climate and the na- 


ture of the terrain combine to lure the 
foremost horsemen of the country. It is 
a community jealous of its very anachro- 
nism, sufficient unto itself, placid and 
happy through the winter and spring. 

Community “ax parties,” spending the 
day in the woods, wealthy colonist and 
local resident, whose day’s toil runs from 
“can see to can’t see,” cut the drag-lines 
through the towering woods, stopping 
only at midday for a hamper lunch. It 
is one of the real functions of Aiken. 
For it is a gathering of true sportsmen in 
this stronghold of the horse. There are 
no outside competitions. The residents 
play among themselves. The_ visitor 
who loves a horse is welcome, and the 
only test he has to meet issethat of love 
of the game itself. 

It is a significant community in the 
light of the general tendency toward 
professionalism, and more significant 


than ever this season, as there is in: 


preparation at Aiken the development of 
a plan to revive the ancient glories of 
steeplechasing with gentlemen riders. To 
that end a Boston syndicate has pur- 
chased abroad seventeen jumpers, who 
are being schooled by George Chipchase 
and other widely known trainers and 
turned over to individual owners by lot. 
These horses will revive the old steeple- 
chase events at Brookline, interrupted by 
the World War after an unbroken his- 
tory of thirty-six years. Other stables, 
notably those of the Whitneys, Hitch- 
cocks, J. F. and Eben M. Byers, J. R. 
Macomber, Bayard Warren, and Bayard 
Tuckerman, are converting flat racers of 
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distinction into jumpers, and these will 
first be seen in their new roles at Bel- 
mont Park. 

The Aiken colony was founded years 
ago by Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., who had 
been brought up in England and was in 
search of good hunting country. A little 
later the Whitneys pitched in and helped, 
and when the work was done the found- 
ers turned over to trustees in perpetuity 
race-tracks, steeplechase course, and polo 
fields. A little later schools were 
founded for the sons and daughters of 
these sportsmen, and the modern young- 
ster is being taught to ride, hunt, shoot, 
swim, play tennis and golf. It is doubt- 
ful if anywhere in the land there is a 
group.of school-children able to match in 
the saddle the feats of the young Aiken- 
ites. And it is a fact that Aiken boasts 
the stiffest steeplechase course in Amer- 
ica. 

Here are horse shows with fifty-six 
entries in a single class, polo matches in 
which every member of the Big Four is 
in action, choosing sides in order to give 
the up-and-coming player a chance, 
while English and Argentine teams must 
go to the Azure Coast or Spain to find 
out-of-season sunshine. Packs of realtors 
do not follow the visitor about the 
streets, nor is there any “boom” in sight. 
But little by little the country’s most 
famous horse-owners have built them- 
selves homes in the woods and settled 
down to an active if placid life in the 
saddle. It is all very charming, a thor- 
oughly American institution, with an 
atmosphere unique in the land. 


Marching Through Georgia 


By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 
Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


HEN some sixty years ago 

\ \ General Sherman made his 
famous march through Geor- 

gia from Atlanta to the sea, he carefully 
avoided Augusta. Northerners like to 
think that this omission was due to his 
gailantry—for he was a gallant man. 
Southerners, perhaps more justifiably, 
believe that he passed by Augusta be- 
cause Augusta was prepared to give him 
a warm reception with gunpowder and 
fire. I surmise that he avoided Augusta 
as the devil is said to avoid holy water. 
He was, it may be iniagined, afraid that 
the charms of Augusta might convert 
him from his terrible resolution. War, 


he thought and said, is hell. Augusta he 
knew, as so many Northerners have dis- 
covered since his day, is a kind of para- 
dise. The inference is plain. 
Being a paradise, it is appropriate that 
this pleasant Southern city, like the Bib- 
lical Garden of Eden, should ever be 
associated with the name of a woman. 
Princess Augusta of Saxe-Gotha, the 
German wife of Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, may be called the godmother of 
the city. At all events, the little settle- 
ment on the bank of the Savannah River 
was called Augusta in her honor by Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe when he selected its site 
in 1737. Augusta may be proud of the 
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beauty of its godmother if her portrait 
by Angelica Kauffmann is not an over- 
idealized likeness. The Princess was a 
fine figure of a woman—tall, blooming, 
and stately. The Georgian city has in- 
herited some of her beauty. What she 
thought of her name-child history does 
not record. If she thought of it at all, it 
was probably with a shudder that any 
such savage settlement should be asso- 
ciated with her person. Such, at any 
rate, was the attitude of the English gen- 
try of her day towards their transatlantic 
colonies. But if she could come back 
to-day as a reincarnated Princess of 
Wales, I fancy she would be quite recon- 
ciled. For she would find a smiling and 
prosperous, although leisurely, town; 
broad and tree-shaded streets with grassy 
parkways running down the center of 
some of them; handsome modern build- 
ings scattered among the ante-bellum 
brick edifices with their filigree-iron bal- 
conies; one or two resort hotels which 
would not be out of place at Cannes, 
Nice, or San Remo; cardinal birds and 
mocking-birds and flowers and peach 
blossoms in March; two golf courses that 
Scotsmen may not sniff at; pretty young 
women, buoyant with health and happi- 
ness, clad in riding costumes and 
mounted on nags that would easily pass 
muster in Rotten Row—the whole pic- 
ture framed by rolling hills decorated 
with dark-green masses of pine woods. 
The Princess would, doubtless, miss the 
clear water of the upper Thames, or the 
Rhine, or the Rhone; for the muddy 
Savannah, like all Southern rivers that I 
have seen, is about the color of a brick- 
red Nuremberg tile. But even that flu- 
vial hue, at first so repellent to the nata- 
tory and gustatory instincts, becomes 
picturesque after a little familiarity. Yet 
it must be remembered that the English 
are very particular about their rivers. I 
am writing in a hotel room and have no 
reference books at hand, but I think it 
was Coleridge who wrote: 

The river Rhine-as is well known, 
Doth wash the city of Cologne; 

But tell me, O ye gods divine, 


What power shall wash the river 
Rhine! * 


Although Augusta is on the very edge 
of the State, a sort of doorway or en- 
trance, her front porch—to carry on the 


2Not far off. What Coleridge wrote was: 
The river Rhine, it is well known, 
Doth wash your city of Cologne; 
But tell me, nymphs! what power divine 
Shall henceforth wash the river Rhine? 


—The Editors. 





simile—projecting even into South Caro- 
lina, she is the veritable center of the ro- 
mantic history of Georgia. For Georgia 
has a romantic history which ties the 
State in a peculiar way to old England 
and some of its most venerable institu- 
tions. 

The founder of Georgia was General 
James Edward Oglethorpe, an English 
soldier of fortune. He was born in 1689, 
of an ancient family of the gentry. His 
father, a knight or baronet, was a major- 
general under James II of unpleasant 
memory, and was therefore opposed to 
William of Orange, the founder of mod- 
ern British ltberty. Young Oglethorpe 
was matriculated as a student of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, but he soon 
abandoned the service of Minerva for 
that of Mars, and left Oxford to enter 
the army. He was evidently a gay young 
buck, and it is not at all improbable that 
his brief Oxford career ended by his be- 
ing “sent down,” as the English say, or 
expelled, as we say, for his lively wine 
parties, a form of undergraduate gayety 
which was characteristic of Oxford inehis 
time. At all events, Boswell in his Life 
of Johnson describes one of Oglethorpe’s 
wine parties in the army: 


The general told us that when he 
was a very young man, I think only 
15, serving under Prince Eugene of 
Savoy, he was sitting in a company at 
table with a prince of Wirtemberg. 
The prince took up a glass of wine and 


~ by a fillip made some of it fly in Ogle- 


thorpe’s face. Here was a nice dilem- 
ma. To have challenged him instantly 
might have fixed a quarrelsome char- 
acter upon the young soldier; to have 
taken no notice of it might have been 
considered cowardice. Oglethorpe 
therefore, keeping his eye upon the 
prince and smiling all the time as if he 
took what his highness had done in 
jest, said, “Mon Prince” (I forget the 
French words he used; the purport 
however was), “that’s a good joke -but 
we do it much better in England,” and 
threw a whole glass of wine in the 
prince’s face. An old general, who sat 
by, said, “Jl a bien fait, mon Prince, 
vous avez commencé ;” and thus all 
ended in good humor. 


Having thus sown his wild oats in 
Oxford and the army, Oglethorpe became 
a champion of liberty and a leader of 
civil and economic reform. Elected to 
Parliament, he started a reform of the 
scandalous debtors’ prisons which then 
were a blot on the civil procedure of 
England. He concéived the idea that by 
organizing a colony in the New World 
the scores of younger sons of gentle birth 
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who pined in these debtors’ prisons could 
be given a new start in life commen- 
surate with their heredity and ability. In 
1732 the trustees of this new colonization 
society, a board, so the records say, of 
“twenty-one noblemen and gentlemen,” 
held their first meeting, and the follow- 
ing year General Oglethorpe sailed for 
Charleston on the ship Anne with a com- 
pany of one hundred and thirty persons. 
From Charleston the colonists pursued 
their way to the Savannah River. Thus 
was born the Colony of Georgia and the 
settlement which finally became the City 
of Augusta. 

During the Revolution General Ogle- 
thorpe, then living in London, an old 
man of over eighty, prophesied that the 
Americans possessed such courage and 
vigor that they could never be subdued 
by force of arms. He was one of the 
first to cordially greet John Adams when 
that patriot went to London after the 
peace as the earliest Ambassador to Eng- 
land from the new Nation of the United 
States. 

Luckily for the history of romance, 
the State of Georgia and the City of 
Augusta did not, in the wave of anti- 
British prejudice which followed the 
Revolution, change their English names. 
They eschewed the bad example of 
Queen’s College in New Jersey, which as- 
sumed the prosaic name of Rutgers, and 
of King’s College in New York, which 
chose for itself the somewhat highfalutin 
appellation of Columbia. 

Here ends my brief but peaceful 
march through Georgia. I cannot, how- 
ever, leave the State without one more 
word about Augusta. Its morning news- 
paper, the “Chronicle,” established in 
1735, prints daily on its editorial page a 
list of “Ambitions for Augusta.” They 
are all excellent, but one of them par- 
ticularly interests me. This is the de- 
mand for “a modern and well-equipped 
public library.” It is incongruous that 
a city of more than fifty thousand in- 
habitants, so prosperous as Augusta, and 
with so interesting a history, should be 
contented with a library laboriously 
maintained by a private association with 
very limited means, in a few rambling 
rooms on the fifth. floor of a business 
building. After a good deal of trouble, I 
discovered this crippled library on a 
rainy day, when I could not play golf, 
and found it a delightful haven of refuge. 
There I learned from some tables of 
statistics that the city has an annual in- 
dustrial pay-roll of $12,000,000 and 
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banking institutions with resources of 
$27,000,000. It cannot be a lack of 
money that makes the people of Augusta 
indifferent to the fact that one of its 


most loyal citizens, the charming and 
hospitable librarian of the Young Men’s 
Library Association, is doing her work 
of incalculable service to the future pros- 
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perity of the city under hampering con- 
ditions that would dampen the ardor of 
any one ut an enthusiast. 

Augusta, Georgia, March 13, 1926. 


Germany at the Door 


Correspondence by ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 


A* in many clubs, an applicant for membership in the 
League of Nations can be kept out by a single “black 

If one member of the Council, the League’s upper 
house and executive committee, votes against an applicant, its 
veto prevails against all the affirmative votes. If the vote in 
the Council is unanimous, it is then submitted to the Assembly, 


ball.” 


r | NHESE lines, I hope, may reach 
America during the coming ses- 
sion of the League of Nations’ 

Council and Assembly, which are to con- 

sider Germany’s request for admission to 

the League. 

As a Great Power, Germany ought to 
be a permanent member of the Council.’ 
Individually each present Council: mem- 
ber has, it is said, already assured Ger- 
many of a favorable vote. If the Allies 
have done so, it is because they are satis- 
fied that Germany’s disarmament obliga- 
tions have been sufficiently fulfilled. 


W Hy does Germany want to join 
the League? 

In the first place, she wants to join 
because she wants, above all, to bring 
about a revision of the Versailles Treaty. 
Article XIX of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations provides that “the 
Assembly may from time to time advise 
the reconsideration by members of the 
League of treaties which have become 
inapplicable, and the consideration of in- 
ternational conditions whose continuance 
might endanger the peace of the world.” 
Germany hopes to profit by this article, 
for she wants to change her eastern fron- 
tiers. The right of the free disposition 
of peoples, she claims, is violated not 
only by the Polish corridor and the up- 
per Silesian boundary, but also by Arti- 
cle 88 of the Treaty, which prohibits the 
union of Germany and Austria. It was 
hopeless for her to invoke the menace of 
force, whether active or passive. The 
history of the Ruhr proved that. But as 
a League member she can invoke Article 
XIX of the Covenant. 


‘The Council consists of ten member states, 
each having one vote. Of these, four are Great 
Powers—England, France, Italy, and Japan—per- 
mManently represented. The rest are annually 
elected to the Council by the Assembly. This year 
these annual members are Belgium, Brazil, Spain, 
Sweden, Czechoslovakia, and Uruguay. 
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In the second place, Germany wants 
to join the League because she wants her 
share of colonial mandates. Had she a 
finger in that pie, German imagination 
and interest would be stimulated, atten- 
tion would be withdrawn from too great 
concentration on German boundaries in 
Europe; means would ‘be given for a 
helpful outlet for German commerce; and 
—what makes an irresistible appeal to 
German fancy—a part at least would be 
restored of Germany’s lost colonial em- 
pire. 

In the third place, Germany wants to 
join the League because, profiting by this 
new opportunity for discourse, the Ger- 
man Government wants to whitewash the 
Fatherland concerning the origin of the 
war in the face of universal opinion, and 
would like to whitewash itself before its 
own electors. 

In the fourth place, though no one is 
naive enough to believe that Germany’s 
motive is without self-interest, Germany 
wants to join the League because, as her 
truly great statesmen like Marx, Schiick- 
ing, and Simmons think, Germany’s en- 
trance into the League would be in the 
interest of the entire world. 


B Germany makes some conditions 
to her entrance. 

She wants to have her own language 
recognized, as French and English are 
already recognized, as an official League 
language. She wants to have proper 
representation in the League’s secreta- 
riat, where Great Britain has already 
more than one hundred and France more 
than eighty functionaries. And, as a 
Great Power, she wants to have a perma- 
nent seat in the Council—certainly no 
non-permanent seat, where the risk of 
not being re-elected might repress her 
demands too much. 

As a Great Power, then, Germany 


in which a two-thirds vote is sufficient. 
club. has been keeping Germany waiting at the door while its 
members discuss conditions of admitting her. 
here summarizes the questions that have thrown these mem- 
bers into a turmoil and have transformed the joy of Locarno 
to the low spirits of Geneva.” 





This international 


Mr. Baldwin 


ought to be a permanent member of the 
Council. But the members of the Coun- 
cil have all been careful not to say that 
the Council would remain composed of 
the same number of representatives as at 
present. The question of increasing the 
membership was, in fact, debated among 
them before the question of Germany’s 
entrance became practical politics. In 
the opinion ,of many here, they should 
have consulted Germany as to the ex- 
pected increase in the membership of 
their body. 

No matter how increasingly general 
and convinced the opinion has become 
that Germany would be less a world 
danger in the League than outside it, the 
idea of her entrance, all the same, has 
met with much misgiving. The Council 
has represented a fairly harmonious bal- 
ance. With Germany’s entrance that 
balance will be disturbed by German am- 
bitions. Is it not logical, then, that a 
permanent place be given to that Power 
most exposed to the dangers of German 
ambitions? 

Poland is infinitely more exposed to 
these dangers than are such other aspir- 
ants for permanent seats as Belgium or 
Spain or Brazil. A state of over twenty- 
seven million inhabitants, situated so as 
to be directly involved in the problems 
of central and eastern Europe, deprived 
of natural frontiers, placed between 
Germany and Russia, Poland finds her- 
self at the very heart of great interna- 
tional ethnic, economic, and political in- 
terests. It would be at least imprudent 
to give a permanent seat—that is to say, 
a permanent right of veto—to Germany 
if the same right were not granted to the 
Power most nearly affected. If it is 
not possible to create a permanent place 
for Poland on the Council, it ought at 
least to be possible to create for her a 
non-permanent seat, with the promise 
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of its transformation into a permanent 
seat. 

Poland’s presence on the Council is 
desirable to assure a juster representation 
of all the interests at stake and of facili- 
tating a proper regulation of those.inter- 
ests. As justice is the League’s first 
duty, Poland’s presence on a plane of 
equality would facilitate understanding 
and collaboration. 

“Tt is disloyal to invite some one to 
enter an organization and then to change 
it at the moment when the invitation is 
accepted.” So protest the Germans, with 
considerable apparent reason, it must be 
admitted, at first glance. 

The Berlin Government has therefore 
instructed its representatives to the gov- 
ernments of the League member states 
that if the conditions under which Ger- 
many formulated her request for admis- 
sion are modified in disloyal fashion she 
will be forced to re-examine her attitude 
with regard to the League—in other 


words, doubtless, to withdraw her re- 
quest for admission. This would also 
have the effect of preventing the Locarno 
Treaty from coming into force. At a 
subsequent session the Reichstag’s Com- 
mission on Foreign Affairs, adopted a 
resolution to the effect that the Govern- 
ment proposition had been made on con- 
dition that a permanent seat should be 
granted to Germany at the next session 
of the Assembly without any other 
changes in the Council’s composition. 
To this the French reply that there never 
has been any discussion concerning the 
reservation to Germany alone of having 
a permanent seat and no assurance to 
her has been given. 

Is there no offset. counterbalancing 
Poland’s possibly permanent seat? Yes. 
The Allies’ consent to an earlier evacua- 
tion of the Rhine’s left bank. Would the 
price -be too high? Even that might not 
be, in view of what the future may hold. 

Regarding an increase of Council 
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membership, general opinion is divided. 
Those favorable to an increase are the 
Latin members and some Slavs. Those 
hostile are the Scandinavian and the 
Baltic states, together with Holland, 
Austria, Hungary, and, above all, Great 
Britain. In the United Kingdom the 
opposition has been actually so strong 
that a hundred members of Parliament— 
Conservatives, Liberals, Laborites—at a 
session of the Parliamentary Commission 
for the League of Nations, unanimously 
voted their disapproval of any new ad- 
mission to Council membership except 
Germany’s. They added that such ac- 
tion would contradict the Locarno spirit! 

This statement is false, as Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, Foreign Minister, has now 
affirmed. He well added, as reported: 
“How does it happen that one can im- 
agine the League of Nations continuing 
to live without growth? Is not growth 
the law of existence?” 


Geneva, February 25, 1926. 


Alcoholic Content and Discontent 


- Staff Correspondence from Washington 


HAT does all this stir in 
Congress over prohibition 
amount to? 


A great many people throughout the 
country doubtless are asking that ques- 
tion. My editor-in-chief asked it of me, 
and I in turn asked it of a number of per- 
sons in Washington, but particularly of 
two men upon whom I have heavily relied 
for a long time because they almost inva- 
riably see opposite sides of any particular 
thing they look at. They disagree vio- 
lently on everything, from serious and 
weighty questions like that of the best 
bait for big-mouthed bass -to such friv- 
olous aml imponderable things as the 
difference between Einstein and Newton. 

One of them is an original, dyed-in- 
the-wool, simon-pure prohibitionist. He 
also is and for the greater part of his 
life has been a total abstainer, which is a 
different thing from the first-mentioned. 
He used to be editor of a newspaper 
which was among the first to advocate 
National prohibition. He has been a 
crusader for the cause, and not without 
the fanaticism essential to the crusader, 
for twenty years. 

I asked him what all this stir in Con- 
gress over prohibition amounts to. 

He answered, “It amounts to talk— 
nothing else.” 





By DIXON MERRITT 


Prohibitionists sometimes disguise their 
fears. 

The other man is, with regard to pro- 
hibition, everything that the first is not. 
He has fought it from Maine to Mexico. 
While it cannot be said that he has 
“fought booze,” he always has at least a 
good full quast of it by him, and he takes 
it whenever he wants it. He thinks he 
has the right to take it. He is a believer 
in the somewhat called personal liberty. 

I asked this man what all this stir 
in ‘Congress over prohibition amounts 
to. 

He answered, “Not a damned thing.” 

I have never known a personal-liberty- 
ite disguise his hopes. 

You may take your choice between 
the prohibition answer and the personal- 
liberty answer. Be assured that both are 
on good authority. There are not two 
men in Washington who have their 
fingers more closely on the pulse of Con- 
gress and the country than have these 
two. Both answers are correct. 


N™ with the understanding that it 
does not amount to anything so far 
as getting legislative results is concerned, 
let us see just what the agitation is. 
There has always been opposition to 
the Eighteenth Amendment and to the 





Voktead Enforcement Act. Some who 
did not oppose the former have always 
opposed the latter. Others who did not 
believe that there should be a Pro- 
hibition Amendment agreed that, the 
Amendment being accomplished, the 
Volstead Law was as good as could be 
framed. Still others have opposed both 
Amendment and law, and everything else 
pertaining to prohibition. 

What remains of all these has been 
drawn together in one camp. There are 
types as unlike as Thor and Bacchus, 
impelled by motives as different as greed 
and indulgence of appetite on one side 
and high idealism on the other. The 
saloon-keepers, with the brewers and 
distillers who used to supply them, want 
to go back in business. The drinker 
wants the means of drinking when. 
where, and what he likes. The idealist‘ 
wants recognition of his right to exercise 
the option of buying liquor or not buying 
it. With him is another idealist, a doc- 
trinaire in matters,of government, who 
believes that prohibition violates Ameri- 
can principles. 

For several years now—ever since 
they recovered consciousness from the 
knock-out blow of the Prohibition 
Amendment—all of these classes have 
been agitating and organizing for an 
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The Three Generals of the Wet Forces 


attack on prohibition. They have 
launched that attack with every ounce of 
the force that they have been able to 
accumulate through the years. 

They have fallen on the prohibition 
fortifications at six points, but the six 
onslaughts are led by only three generals 
—-Senator Bruce of Maryland and Sena- 
tors Edge and Edwards of New Jersey. 
The various measures in the House are 
reinforcements of these six attacks. 


eng EpGcE has introduced three 
bills. One of the Edge bills would 
remove the more-than-one-half-of-one- 
per-cent-alcohol clause and _ substitute 
therefor the words “intoxicating in fact.” 
The second Edge bill would authorize 
the manufacture and sale of beer con- 
taining 2.75 per cent of alcohol, and the 
third would repeal the restrictions placed 
upon physicians in prescribing alcoholic 
liquors as medicines. One of the Ed- 
wards bills would repeal the Volstead 
Law outright and the other would amend 
the Volstead Law so as to permit liquors 
containing 4 per cent of alcohol. 

These are all directed at the law. The 
one measure aimed at the Amendment is 
the Bruce joint resolution. It would 
substitute for the Eighteenth Amendment 
another amendment to the Constitution 
placing the manufacture, sale, and trans- 
portation. of alcoholic liquors in the 
hands of the Federal Government. 

The Judiciary Committee of the Sen- 
ate was for reporting all of these bills 
unfavorably, without hearings. But the 
Chairman, Senator Cummins, of Iowa, 
believed that a sub-committee ought to 





be appointed to study the bilis more 
carefully than the full Committee could 
do and then tell the Committee whether 
it should report any- of the bills out or 
not. After a contest over the right of 
the Chairman to appoint such a sub- 
committee, the appointment was made, 
but with the stipulation that no hearings 
should be held. The sub-committee will 
study the bills. Both the full Commit- 
tee and its sub-committee are overwhelm- 
ingly “dry.” 

Except the making of a lot of noise, 
this is all that has been accomplished 
toward legislation amending the Volstead 
Law and the Eighteenth Amendment. 
Only three Senators have been active in 
pushing the so-called “wet” measures. 
All of the “wet” Representatives have 
introduced bills. And that, besides talk, 
is all that has been accomplished in the 
House. 

The answer of the personal-libertyite 
does not seem so far wrong, does it? 


B” there is another side to the story. 
During the years of activity on the 
part of those opposed to the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Law the 
forces that brought about the adoption 
of the Amendment and the enactment of 
the law have been inert. They seemed 
to be inanimate, but they were not, quite. 
The organizations, formed for a particu- 
lar purpose, practically ceased to func- 
tion when they had accomplished that 
purpose. Most of the citizens who fa- 


vored prohibition regarded it as a settled 
policy and ceased to bother or even to 
think about it. 


Idealism and the crusading spirit had 
shifted from the prohibition to the anti- 
prohibition side. 

So, when the attack upon the 
Amendment and the Volstead Law was 
launched, there was not very much in 
front of it. Those defending the fort 
were drowsing in the straw, fat and soft 
from years of inaction. 

The attackers had laid down in front 
of them a smoke screen in the form of a 
straw ballot, taken by various newspa- 
pers. It is perfectly innocuous smoke— 
not an ounce of deadly gas in a million 
acres of it. It is one of those elections 
in which those who want a change vote 
and those who are fairly well content 
with things as they are do not vote. Still, 
it served to conceal the meager numbers 
of the attackers in Congress. 

And now the defenders have rubbed 
their eyes open. It is true that up to the 
moment of this writing only Senator 
McKellar has his sword out of the 
sheath, but the counter-attack is on. 

There are bills before Congress for 
making the Volstead Law more drastic 
which have a much better chance of en- 
actment than any of those for repeal or 
modification. In the first place, they are 
at least quasi-Administration measures. 


ys what of sentiment out through 
the States, where the sinews of war 
have their attachments to the bone of 
the country? Has the prohibition cause 
lost anything of material and moral sup- 
port? Has the anti-prohibition cause 
gained anything? 

I think there has been a slight change 
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of sentiment both ways. There are many 
original opponents of prohibition who are 
now for giving it a thorough trial. On 
the other hand, there are undoubtedly 
some original prohibitionists who favor 
some sort of change. This is mainly the 
result of resentment toward enforcement 
men and methods. Prohibition agents 
are not all high-class men—not by sev- 
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eral jugfuls). They have made many 
original friends of prohibition mighty 
mad. Then, too, there is a feeling of 
resentment at the Government itself for 
poisoning alcohol and then permitting it 
to get into the hands of bootleggers, and 
finally into the stomachs of men and 
women. There is a demand that the 
Government either stop the alcohol leaks 


or stop denaturing original supplies of 
alcohol. There are other resentments. 

On the whole, the enforcement officials 
are in for a hot time. They are going to 
catch the shot from both sides of the 
battle in Congress. 

If the stir in Congress amounts to any- 
thing, it will amount to a strengthening 
of enforcement machinery and methods. 


— Talk about Anthologies — 


NCE I sat for an hour or so in 
() Quiller-Couch’s study by the 

Cornish sea. The boat he sails 
was rocking in the harbor; the room in 
which we talked was lined with books 
from floor to ceiling, and I said to my- 
self: “You should be a happy man. 
Your chief joys are books and the sea, 
and you can indulge generously each of 
those noble hobbies.” 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, or “Q,” is 
novelist, essayist, critic, lecturer, and 
anthologist; and I suppose that the wide 
world knows him ‘best as anthologist. 

I bought his “Oxford Book of English 
Verse” twenty-five years ago; it has been 
my companion ever since. As a com- 
panion it has superseded Palgrave’s 
“Golden Treasury,” which W. E. Henley 
once called “the best-read anthology in 
the language,” and it has also superseded 
Professor Arber’s gigantic work in ten 
volumes, the first of which was called 
“The Dunbar Anthology,” and the last 
“The Cowper Anthology.” 

Palgrave was too finical, Arber too 
prolix. Of course, I am speaking only of 
anthologies of my time—not of such 
classics as “England’s Helicon” and 
“Tottell’s Miscellany.” These were col- 
lections rather than selections; but in 
Quiller-Couch’s “Oxford Book of English 
Verse” we hailed an anthologist of fine 
taste, a man in whom the love of letters 
is stronger than the love of erudition; 
and he included some of the moderns— 
Stevenson, Henley, Alice Meynell, and 
Kipling. 

This poetry anthology has had a great 
success, and I am referring to it now be- 
cause twenty-five years later—to be pre- 
cise, last November—a companion vol- 
ume was issued dealing with prose, “The 
Oxford Book of English Prose,” Chosen 
and Edited by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 
For the past week I have spent spare 
hours reading essays or extracts in this 
book (thin-paper edition) from John 


A, London Literary Letter 


By C. LEWIS HIND 


Trevisa, 1336-1402, to Rupert Brooke, 
1887-1915—a pageant in little of five 
and a half centuries of English literature. 

It is foolish to criticise an anthology; 
take it as a gift—that is the right way. 
For your ideal anthology can only be 
compiled by yourself, and you should be 
content if you find even only a few of 
your favorite passages included. I 
turned at once to Bunyan, and was glad, 
because I found “Mr. Valiant-for-Truth 
Crosses the River” from “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” One never tires of that: 
“When the Day that he must go hence, 


was come, many accompanied him to the ° 


River side, into which, as he went, he 
said, ‘Death, where is thy Sting?’ And 
as he went down deeper, he said, ‘Grave, 
where is thy Victory?’ So he passed 
over, and the Trumpets sounded for him 
on the other side.” 

Having browsed among the elder and 
older masters, I turned to the living. 
Ah, that is the interest of an anthology 
of this kind! Which of our friends are 
in, which out? Here is the list. The 
figure following each name denotes the 
number of extracts printed from that 
author. 

Barrie, 1; Max Beerbohm, 2; Bel- 
loc, 1; Arnold Bennett, 1; Birrell, 1; 
Robert Bridges, 2; Chesterton, 2; 
Galsworthy, 1; Gosse, 1; Kenneth 
Grahame, 2; Hardy, 4; Kipling, 3 
Lucas, 1; Compton Mackenzie, 1; 
George Moore, 2; Newbolt, 1; Saints- 
bury, 1; Shaw, 1; Strachey, 2; Walk- 
ley, 1; Wells, 1; Whibley, 2 
These authors, at any rate, are 

pleased, even if they are still wondering 
why Quiller-Couch chose the particular 
pieces which represent them. 


Fe certain reasons—well, the reasons 

are that I am compiling an anthol- 
ogy of “100 Best Poems” from Chaucer 
to Rupert Brooke—I have spent some 
weeks collecting and sorting anthologies 
of poetry, and it may be interesting if I 





state here those which I think are the 
best. By that I mean the best for me. 
First I put “The Oxford Book of Eng- 
lish Verse,” already mentioned. 

Then I would group together ‘“‘Eliza- 
bethan Lyrics,” chosen by Norman Ault 
(1925), and “The Silver Treasury of 
English Lyrics,” chosen by T. Earle 
Welby, 1925. Note the word “Silver” 
in the last named. This supplements 
Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury;” poems 
are printed that Palgrave missed, or 
passed over. These two volumes contain 
the best of that wonderful choir that 
flooded with song the spacious days of 
Queen Elizabeth—nests of singing birds. 
It is exciting and stimulating to consort 
with them; one lives with larks. 

Alice Meynell’s “The Flower of the 
Mind” (1898) is an exquisite collection, 
the finest poems selected by the finest 
taste, with an introduction and notes 
that are an education in themselves. 

An anthology of a different kind, more 
personal, more intimate, is “Come 
Hither,” chosen by Walter de la Mare 
(1923)—his own favorites, old and new, 
a kind of fairy anthology, with notes 
that run gayly and delicately into essays. 

Finally, there is “Pure Poetry,” edited 
by George Moore (1923), a precious 
book, a provocative book, a limited- 
edition book, that has increased ten 
times in value since it was first pub- 
lished. , It arose from a conversation in 
Ebury Street between George Moore, 
Walter de la Mare, and John Freeman. 
They decided that their definition of 
“pure poetry” is “something that the 
poet creates outside of his own person- 
ality.” 

“Pure Poetry” ‘begins with a poem 
by John Skelton, 1460- 1529, and to- 
wards the end are six poems by Edgar 
Allan Poe—‘“To Helen;” “The Valley of 
Unrest;” “Dreamland;” “The City in 
the Sea,” “The Haunted Palace,” “Ula- 
lume.” 
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An East Side American 


The Autobiography of a Son of the City 


i ee from a boyhood off the Bowery, which he has 
described in the preceding installments, Charles Stelzle is 
caught in the whirl of New York’s industrial life. He tells in 
this installment of his first experiences as a private in the army 
He learns what it is to be a part of the human 
machine, and how hard it goes with one who is not content to 


of labor. 


By CHARLES STELZLE 


IV 


be merely a part of it. 
trious, instead ot being rewarded, is uften penalized. He pic- 
tures the boss from the employee’s point of view. Thus begins 
the education that was to fit him for his vocation—a strange 
but effective training that he could have received in no divinity 
school, for it was a school of humanity. 


But he learns, too, that the indus- 


Machinist’s Apprentice 


O man who ever wore a uniform 

N did so with greater pride than 

when I put on my first pair of 

blue overalls as a machinist’s apprentice. 

To me they were a badge of honor. I 

had achieved a distinction to which I 
had been looking forward for years. 

It was my good fortune to spend my 
apprenticeship days in one of the great- 
est shops in America, R. Hoe & Com- 
pany, printing-press manufacturers. It 
had a splendid organization and the 
highest possible standards of workman- 
ship. There was a night school which 
every apprentice was compelled to attend 
for five years, in which the laws of me- 
chanics, mathematics, mechanical draw- 
ing, and English were taught. The firm 
not only gave free tuition, but furnished 
a free supper to every boy. 

It was in connection with this supper 
arrangement that I had my first experi- 
ence with the human element in the labor 
problem. One night there was a general 
“strike” against the food that was being 
served. We sent our protest to the front 
office, and our committee was duly met 
by one of the bosses. In a very few min- 
utes it was proved that the meat we were 
eating was the same cut and quality as 
that served to our millionaire bosses in 
their private dining-room at noon. But 
the gang wasn’t satisfied. They didn’t 
want that kind of food, anyway. The 
upshot of the whole matter was that 
thereafter every boy was given a check 
for a certain amount of money which he 
might spend in any local restaurant, or- 
dering whatever the check would buy. 

[ was soon made an assistant to the 
secretary of the mutual benefit society, 
and in this capacity I visited every part 
oi the shop, becoming acquainted with 
the men in the various departments. It 
Was a great surprise to me that so few 
\merican workmen, unlike the English 
and German machinists in the shop, 
knew how to read a drawing or to work 

















Charles Stelzle at 19. A machinist’s ap- 
prentice in the works of R. Hoe & Co. 


to a scale. It is still true that compara- 
tively few mechanics in this country are 
qualified to do the original scientific 
work in their daily tasks which would 
quickly lift them out of the ordinary 
jobs. Many of the labor unions in 
America, realizing this fact, are now giv- 
ing technical courses in their official 


journals, through which the quality of 
their members is being greatly improved. 
It does not require very much technical 
training to make a workman stand out 
superior to the great mass of -his fellow- 
workers. 


|S ews made this discovery very 

early in my apprenticeship days, I 
resolved that I was going to “beat them 
all to it.” So, not satisfied with the 
regular apprenticeship course, I took 
other studies, determined that some day 
I would be the boss of that shop. I de- 
liberately plotted to let the foreman 
know in various ways that I had invested 
in a thirty-dollar set of technical books, 
to be paid for on the installment plan— 
their cost was equal to about two 
months’ wages—and that I was reading 
other books about construction work and 
modern machine-shop practice. For I 
also saw that among a couple of thou- 
sand men and boys I hadn’t much of a 
chance if I permitted my light to shine 
under a bushel. Whenever an opportu- 
nity came, I tried to make a record for 
speed or quality of work. 

But my ambition soon got me into 
trouble. One day word came that the 
big impression cylinder of a rotary press 
that had been sent to Australia had 
proved to be defective. No time was to 
be lost in making a new one. It was my 
job to cut two one-inch key-ways on the 
four-inch shaft, besides two NMng one- 
inch slots on the cylinder itself. It was a 
piece-work job: six dollars for what was 
ordinarily a twelve-hour job. I finished 
it in five hours, using some of the clever 
“kinks” I had evolved in the course of 
my studies, principally on tool shapes 
and cutting qualities of various kinds of 
steel. 

It was true that I actually risked my 
life standing over the top of the job, 
which was done on a big planing ma- 
chine. The cylinder itself weighed about 
451 
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three tons. If the belt had broken, I 
might have been cut in two. The work 
was done on Saturday night, too, from 
seven o’clock until midnight, when I was 
extremely fatigued. 

How that steel did curl off as I dug 
the tool into it, feeding it by hand! 
Somehow, when a machine acts that way 
you feel like petting it, as you would a 
horse. It becomes almost human, part 
of the man who is running it. 

When I came into the shop on Mon- 
day morning, I was highly elated. Every- 
body in the department was watching the 
progress of that cylinder. There was a 
big bonus to the firm if it got through 
in record time, and I felt that I had 
given it a big boost. The superinten- 
dent was greatly pleased, and told me so. 
He was particularly gratified because I, 
though still an apprentice, had made the 
mechanics in the shop look rather sheep- 
ish. 

But I was compelled to live and work 
with those mechanics, and they soon 
showed me that I wasn’t going to get 
away with this record-breaking business 
so easily, especially on a piece-work job. 

“You think you’re damned smart, 
don’t you?” my nearest fellow-worker 
fired at me, after the superintendent got 
out of the way. 

“Sure I do,” I replied, with a grin. 

“Well, you won’t think so long,” he 
said to me. “Wait until those damned 
efficiency experts in the office hear about 
it, and they'll cut your piece-work price 
so that you'll have to kill yourself to 
make a decent week’s wages.” 


This hadn’t occurred to me, but it 
probably wouldn’t have made any differ- 
ence if it had, and I comforted myself 
with the thought that these experts 
would understand that the job had been 
turned out under very great pressure, 
which could not be sustained very long 
at atime. But the men were sore at me, 
and all during the day they showed it by 
throwing hardwood driving blocks in my 
direction and bunches of oily waste at 
my head when I wasn’t looking. I saw 
that this was no time for arguing, so I 
said nothing, but tried as good-naturedly 
as I could to stand their insults and in- 
juries. Wasn’t I a free man? I consoled 
myself. Who had a right to dictate to 
me how much work I should turn out? 

But in a few weeks a new piece-work 
schedule came down from the office. The 
price of the cylinder had been cut thirty 
per cent! Then the men gave me the 
horse laugh. How humiliated I felt! 
What was the use? These fellows were 
right. It didn’t pay to hustle. You get 
just as much money by not rushing. 

That’s the way I argued for a while; 
but I soon got over it, and went back to 
breaking records, or trying to. And it 
paid in the end. For before I had 
fintshed my apprenticeship I was prom- 
ised that some day I would be given the 
foremanship of that department. I often 
wondered, however, what would become 
of the ordinary workman if high-pressure 
methods should prevail in all industries. 
What about the man who couldn’t stand 
the pace? Ordinarily, that cylinder was 
a twelve-hour job. I had made it a five- 
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hour job through extraordinary methods 
which the average workman knew noth- 
ing about. 


HAD heard a great deal about the 

snobbishness of the bosses and of the 
rich in general. And I saw some evi- 
dences of it. There were some men in 
the office who undoubtedly looked upon 
the workers in the shop as an inferior 
order of human beings. Even the clerks 
regarded the shop men with contempt. 
This attitude resulted in a bitter hatred 
of the men toward whatever came from 
the office, men or messages. A notice 
posted upon the bulletin board was re- 


‘garded with the greatest suspicion. “I 


wonder what those fellows have got up 
their sleeves now,” was a common com- 
ment. The workmen felt that nothing 
good could come from behind that glass 
door that led into the office. And if per- 
chance a worker in the shop should 
graduate into the office he was consid- 
ered a renegade, a traitor to his class. 
And, as he knew the “tricks” of the 
shop, it was felt that he would soon turn 
out to be a common spy. 

But, strangely, snobbishness was more 
prevalent among the men _ themselves 
than it was between the office men and 
the shop workers; and with less excuse 
on the part of the men in the shop. For 
example, at lunch time the skilled me- 
chanics would not think of permitting 
the laborers to eat their sandwiches and 
drink their beer in the same corner in 
which they ate. The draughtsmen con- 
sidered themselves much superior to 
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Courtesy R. Hoe & Go., Inc. 
Quadruple Newspaper Press. 


The first one was constructed in 1887 and placed in the office of the New York ‘‘ World”’ 
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Grand Street in 1885, showing the Hoe plant with the clock and tower 


the pattern-makers, the pattern-makers 
thought they were better than the ma- 
chinists, the machinists looked down 
upon the tinsmiths, and so it went on. 
There were at least half a dozen different 
grades of “society” among the men in 
the shop. I am reminded of the women’s 
clubs I once encountered in a little rail- 
road town in Minnesota. None of the 
wives of the firemen could join the club 
composed of the wives of the engineers; 
and as for the wives of the brakemen— 
they simply weren’t in it! 

There was a big Yankee in my depart- 
ment who was probably the most un- 
popular man in the place. He not only 
always stood with the bosses whenever 
a controversy arose between the men and 
the office, but he was always looking out 
for the bosses’ interest in the routine of 
his daily work. And this, of course, was 
unpardonable. For instance, he was al- 
ways going about the shop turning out 
the gas-jets which thoughtless workmen 
had left burning. 


But there was another habit for which 
they hated him most cordially. He al- 
ways came into the shop at 6:30—we 
began at seven in those days and worked 
until six—and he filled his oil can and 
trimmed his oil lamp, grinding his tools, 
and making ready all that he could be- 
fore seven o’clock. Usually the engine 
started at about 6:45, so as to get a good 
start before the strain of hundreds of 
machines was placed upon it. And the 
Yankee mechanic invariably threw on 
the belt of his machine as soon as the 
engine was fairly under way, amid howls 
of derision from all over the shop. He 
was perfectly oblivious of it all. He just 
wanted to be industrious and economical. 
But the men thought he was an ordinary 
“sucker,” although that was the mildest 
term which they applied to him. 

Needless to say, he was not a member 
of the union. Indeed, he was the only 
man who worked when the men went out 
on strike; and I remember that he was 
badly beaten up one day as he went 


out at noon hour to buy his can of 
beer. 

It is really a question whether a man 
of-this general type is a useful man in 
the average shop. Some of his practices 
were undoubtedly commendable, but, on 
the whole, his conduct bred discord and 
hatred because it was unreasonable to 
expect that his fellows in the shop could 
or would follow his thrifty example. 


HE average workingman is more 

afraid of being out of a job than 
he is of going to hell. The possibility 
of losing my job in the Hoe press 
works constantly hung over me, al- 
though there was no particular cause for 
me to have feared that catastrophe. 
Nevertheless the feeling that for any one 
of a number of reasons the boss could 
fire me if he felt so disposed made me 
almost bitter toward him. Furthermore, 
any one of. a number of minor bosses 
could have fired me if they had really 
wanted to. 


The next installment of-Charles Stelzle’s autobiography begins: “One day the dreadful thing happened.” 








China’s Cromwell 


A Visit and an Interview 


By ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


HEN I become Emperor of 
China, there is one man I 
have arranged to shoot. I 


shall not give his name, for I could not 
spell it, but he is the most affable Chi- 
nese gentleman who at two o’clock in the 
morning, in the shivering station of Kal- 
gan, induced me by sheer insistent po- 
liteness to travel twenty-four hours 
farther into the desert, in unheated cars 
through a blinding Mongolian snow- 
storm. And yet perhaps I shall change 
my mind and reward him; it seems 
always difficult in China to decide 
whom to reward and whom to execute. 
For at least his kindly persistence 
brought me something more than the 
heavy cold with which it inflicted me. 
It brought me a chance no other foreign 
journalist had endured—a visit to Feng 
Yu-hsiang in his camp in the desert, 
where his soldiers are digging roads and 
irrigation ditches, in the very week when 
he was step by step rising to become 
known as China’s chief military general. 
The coming man—both hailed and 
hated! 


FP gwees Feng was known as one of 
four leading generals, each of whom 
had a chance to go down in history as 
China’s savior or conqueror. To the 
northeast ruled Chang Tso-lin, and the 
foreigners were betting on him. At his 
rear Japan supplied support of morale 
and munitions, and British munitions 
works, disappointed in General Wu, had 
advanced him 40,000 pounds of credits. 
None of these loved Chang, but they 
thought they could use him. A con- 
queror he, coming down from Manchu- 
ria, whence conquerors of China have 
come in the past. An Oriental potentate 
of the finest water, seated in a throne- 
room between two stuffed tigers, sur- 
rounded by his $500,000 collection of 
jade ornaments and his dozen concubines 
and wives. But Chang made the great 
mistake of asking for foreign funds to 
“unify” China; and in that moment the 
Chinese began to turn from him. 

In Central China, with his base on the 
Yangtze, at the ancient trading city of 
Hankow, General Wu Pei-fu tried to 
preserve the remains of his former glory. 
He held the respect of the Chinese, but 
not their enthusiasm. A loyal Confu- 
cianist, he kept to the ancient ethics. 
Not much more than a year ago, when 
he took Peking, which had been in the 
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QE of the world’s great 
figures, China’s “ Chris- 
tian General” Feng has an 
Old Testament religion, a me- 
dieval problem, and a modern 
army.- He is the sole military 
defense of China’s tottering 
Government. Now his ene- 
mies seem to be closing in on 
him. This-article shows what 
kind of stern leader they will 
have to reckon with. 











hands of his former teacher, Wu re- 
mained outside the gate while his teacher 
withdrew from the city, for his code for- 
bade him to humiliate a man who had 
once taught him. When he himself 
escaped from Peking later, in the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, he was found in a gun- 
boat reading the maxims of Confucius. 
In his retirement he wrote poems and 
painted pictures. And when important 
Chinese politicians visited his retirement 
to urge some action which might over- 
throw a government it was deftly an- 
nounced in the papers that they had 
visited General Wu “in order to spend a 
pleasant week discussing ancient Chinese 
literature.” Then every one smiled 
blandly at the cheerful classic flavor 
which Wu _ introduces into politics. 
Charming old Wu, exploited by a bunch 
of well-born grafters as the only man 
they can all trust to “reward his friends.” 
He has more political “friends” than 
any one else, but they have littie coher- 
ence. Almost every time they leave Wu 
in the lurch. 

Far to the south, in the province of 
Kwangtung, as large and populous a 
state as France, the “Red troops” of 
Canton were extending their sway. 
They are “Red” chiefly in the eyes of 
foreigners, who dislike the virile nation- 
alism of which Canton is leader and the 
anti-foreign strikes and boycotts which 
she so efficiently maintains on occasion. 
Otherwise their slogans are “Honest gov- 
ernment” and “Make Canton safe for 
business,” which incidentally involves a 
struggle with the rival British port of 
Hongkong. They continue the traditions 
of Sun Yat-sen, and all over China the 
younger radicals and national patriots 
look to them for light. Steadily all sum- 


mer they had been beating back a four- 
fold ““Anti-Red Army” launched against 
them with Hongkong as base. They had 
regained their whole large province; but 
they were too far on the edge of China 
to influence, except by example, the 
main current of Chinese politics. 


ee Feng, the “Christian gen- 
eral,” far in the northwest, with his 
back to the deserts of Mongolia, with one 
arm reaching west to the mighty heights 
of Tibet and the other stretching south- 
east to touch and control the police 
troops of the capital. Steadily his pres- 


tige had risen as a builder of roads and- 


restorer of order and cleaner-out of opium 
rings. 

Until a year ago he had been persistent- 
ly isolated by Wu, moved to backwoods 
provinces where he could import no am- 
munition or given police jobs by which 
he “‘lost face.” Finally, a year back, he 
performed his historic “betrayal,” and, 
sent by Wu to the front against Chang 
while the pay for his troops was stolen 
by Wu’s Peking satellites, he executed a 
counter-march and seized Peking, de- 
claring the war ended and himself in 
control of the capital. 

“They came into Peking,” said an 
amused Y. M. C. A. worker, “singing 
words to the tune of ‘Hark! the Herald 
Angels Sing!’ You couldn’t be much 
afraid of cheerful troops like that. And 
actually the Mayor Feng appointed has 
been the best Peking has ever known.” 

The marching songs of the Chinese 
are an interesting composite of tunes 
learned from mission schools (for Chi- 
nese music lacks swing and melody) and 
words which no mission school would 
acknowledge. One favorite march, to 
the air of “Jesus Loves Me,” runs some- 
thing like this: 


Jesus loves me, this I know; 

We will overcome the English, 
For the Bible tells me so. 

We will overcome the French. 


And the chorus relates how “We will 
drive out all the foreigners”! 

But Feng’s Christianity goes deeper 
than this medley. His wife is a former 
Y. W. C. A. worker; he has introduced 
Y. M. C. A. clubs to improve the morale 
of his army; he has won the eternal en- 
mity of the British-American Tobacco 
Company by prohibiting cigarettes to his 
soldiers, thus interfering with the com- 
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pany’s advertised intention of “putting a 
cigarette into the mouth of every man, 
woman, and child in China.” He super- 
vises his men’s morals and punishes loot- 
ing with the iron hand of a Cromwell. 

It is told of him that when he was 
sent to the northwest to take command 
of the province of Chahar he subdued 
and rounded up the previous troops, who 
had been looting the peoplé, and prom- 
ised to send them all home to their dis- 
tant provinces. Then, when he had them 
surrounded at the station, he had each 
man searched for loot. And the looters 
were put on a special train and taken 
out on a bridge, where they were mowed 
down by machine guns. No Chinese 
thinks less of Feng for this; for life is 
cheap in China and order is difficult and 
dear. 

A weaker-hearted missionary acquain- 
tance of Feng took him to task for this 
drastic clean-up, and Feng _ replied, 
frankly, that he “had taken it to the 
Lord in prayer for a whole night.” Then 
he turned to his Bible and read of the 
terrible dooms meted out to the disturb- 
ers of the peace in ancient Israel, and he 
knew, he said, that he must destroy evil 
“root and branch.” Such is the “‘Chris- 
tianity” of Feng Yu-hsiang! Reminis- 
cent of the steel of the Middle Ages 
rather than of the soft evasiveness of to- 
day. 


HAT the Chinese of the old school 

\ criticise in Feng is, not his harsh 
discipline, but his “treachery” to Wu. 
For ancient Chinese ethics recognizes 
obligations to friends, but none to coun- 
try. Feng’s claim, that he returned to 
Peking to stop the war between Wu and 
Chang and give the people peace, gained 
little adherence. It was not then known, 
what became clear a year later, that 
Feng’s betrayal of Wu was part of a 
preconceived program whereby another 
subordinate general serving under Chang 
should also betray his master and seize 
Mukden when Feng seized Peking, and 
that the two of them should then join 
hands, declaring a stable peace. The 
other general, Kuo, acted with Orien- 
tal procrastination a whole year later. 
These are the recent events which have 
made Feng chief military leader in 
China. 

But already the great wave of na- 
tionalism which swept through China 
last summer as the result of the Shang- 
hai shooting, and the many shootings of 
Chinese by foreigners which followed this 
first one, had pushed Feng upwards into 
favor with the nationalists. For Chang, 
under obligations to foreign Powers, 
closed labor unions and students’ head- 
quarters; and Wu, the conservative, did 
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likewise. But Feng had nothing to lose 
by a strong nationalism. At his back 
beyond Mongolia lay the Soviet Union 
and the Trans-Siberian, by which he was 
bringing his military freight, since Chang 
controlled the seas. He had received no 
loans tying him to Japan or England. 
Nothing prevented him from coming out 
strongly for the nationalists. Whether 
he was sincere or not, is of importance 
only to Feng’s own conscience. He will 
become sincere, at any rate, as time goes 
on, for he has learned already that his 
own interests lie with the Chinese stu- 
dents and common people. 

So already when I visited him he 
was recognized by the Nationalist Party 
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Feng, China’s ‘‘ Christian General ’’ 


of China and all young radicals and 
students as the northern hope of that 
movement which in the south ruled Can- 
ton. Mrs. Sun Yat-Sen had said to me: 
“In two or three years, if Canton ex- 
pands northward and Feng expands 
southward till we meet at the Yangtze, 
we shall be able to unite and form a 
really representative government of Chi- 
na.” And yet the attitude of the nation- 
alists is one of growing but still incom- 
plete faith towards Feng. “He speaks 
well now,” they say, “but we have been 
deceived so often. How will he speak 
when he really comes to power?” 


r was to gain light on this question 
that I took train from the outskirts of 
Peking to Kalgan, beyond the Chinese 
Wall. As the train pulled out of the 
station a man with a pleasant smile en- 
tered my compartment, selling an anti- 
cigarette journal, and reminding me that 
I was already in Feng’s sphere of influ- 
ence. Two missionaries on the train 
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were going up to ask Feng’s aid in their 
anti-opium propaganda. 

The mountains begin barely an hour 
beyond Peking—great jagged walls of 
rock topped by the Chinese Wall, which 
runs 1,500 miles along the northwest 
frontier. Beyond them came Kalgan, 
Feng’s original headquarters, a windy, 
dusty city set in the midst of gorgeous 
hills. We held handkerchiefs over our 
faces to keep out the dust blowing from 
a thousand miles of Mongolian plains, 
while our rickshas ran between high mud 
wails that bound the usual Chinese 
street. Posters painted on these crum- 
bling walls denounced opium or advo- 
cated the advantages of learning to read 
and write. But competing with these 
were advertisements of ‘Rex Cigarettes, 
Bristol: and London.” 

Down through the shopping streets 
next! Gay floating banners of colored 
paper meet overhead in the narrow 
streets, gaudy tissue-paper tassels, and 
hanging lanterns. Stuffed bears and 
leopards stand at attention, announcing 
a trading post of Mongolian furs. And 
here a “Shop of a Thousand Pipes” 
makes it plain that Feng has not quite 
cleaned out opium smoking; in spite of 
the assurance of my guide that these 
pipes are sold only as souvenirs of for- 
mer days, there seemed too many new 
ones in good condition. Along the street 
the raucous tones of a phonograph grind- 
ing Broadway jazz makes it plain that 
even far-away Kalgan is getting civilized. 

Yesterday, an American tells me, two 
bandits were executed in the dry river- 
bed of Kalgan, before a curious crowd of 
ten thousand spectators who lined both 
banks and crowded the bridge. The 
prisoners arrived in a wagon, preceded 
and followed by soldiers, handcuffed, 
with their crimes painted on a large 
placard. They drove under the bridge 
to a dry spot in the river-bed and knelt 
stolidly by two holes already dug in the 
sand while a near-by soldier pulled the 
trigger that crashed a bullet into their 
brains. Then dirt was piled into the 
hole and the crowd dispersed. And 
Kalgan people say, approvingly, that 
“life and property are safe, since Feng 
brought discipline.” 


_— himself, I learn, is a day’s jour- 

ney beyond Kalgan in the desert. So 
I talk first with General Chang—not 
Chang Tso-lin, but another of the nu- 
merous Chang clan, one of Feng’s sub- 
ordinates, and Governor of the province 
of Chahar. The walls of his reception- 
room are decorated with framed pictures 
of Christ in Gethsemane and the repen- 
tant Peter, intermingled with old bam- 
boo designs and military photographs. 
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Feng’s soldiers carry dirt in the ancient way 


He served us tea, as usual, but confined 
himself to hot water; wise man, consid- 
ering the constant stream of guests with 
whom he must have tea! 

“We are building a new type of 
army,” he said, “and a new type of offi- 
cer and soldier. When we enlist men, 
we go to the country districts. We ask 
each man, ‘Have you been a soldier be- 
fore?’ If he has, we refuse him. All 
soldiers that ever were before were ban- 
dits. We want white paper, without any 
color on it. Then we train him to work 
and: to fight and to read and write. We 
are teaching many trades to our soldiers: 
weaving, carpentry, soap-making. Just 
now we are reclaiming a million acres of 
land in southern Mongolia. We shall 
give our soldiers first right to settle on 
this land. So we shall have farmers who 
can read and defend themselves. They 
will be citizens—the first citizens of 
China. Always before have been farm- 
ers who could not defend themselves and 
bandits who did not work but preyed on 
the farmers. 


“Since the Shanghai shooting one 
thousand students have asked to serve in 
our army, in order to build up a People’s 
Army in place of the many armed bands 
of mercenaries under different generals. 
We give these students very rough disci- 
pline; we put them in the ranks under 
stern, uncultured officers. We must learn 
if the students are truly patient and en- 
during, or only sentimental. If they are 
patient, we shall see that they rise 
steadily, keeping always their touch with 
the common soldier. We shall get a new 
type of officer, who can leaven and train 
the whole army.” 


ik was after my talk with Chang that 

I met the courteous Chinese gentle- 
man whom I don’t know whether to re- 
ward or execute. Stupid with sleep and 
cold, I was waiting in the Kalgan station 
for the after-midnight express to return 
me to Peking when this most affable crea- 
ture appeared. He waved impressively 
a telegram that seemed to come from 
Feng himself; he urged me to come into 
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the desert to see the great commander. 
Only twenty-four hours farther; he as- 
sured me that the trains were comforta- 
ble and heated, that Feng would enter- 
tain me in his private hotel. It was my 
first experience of that Chinese courtesy 
which assures you of everything pleasant 
without regard to veracity. I fell for it. 
I felt this insistent official would hardly 
dare approach Feng’s presence if he did 
not bring me, so polite had he been. 

Fiendish cold! Even the coolies wore 
sheepskins. I was the only person, it 
seemed, in all Mongolia who had neither 
furs nor wadded clothing. A _ snow- 
storm broke from picturesque but much- 
unappreciated mountains on our un- 
heated train. Late the following night 
we reached a desolate frontier station 
and found ourselves quite unexpected. 
However, Feng’s forces were game. 
They took us to the new hotel which 
Feng had built for his many guests. We 
were the first to sleep there. The plaster 
was damp on the walls, the stoves not 
yet attached. Four husky soldiers 
brought up from the station some arm- 
fuls of tables and chairs and bedding. 

Thus we encamped for the night. 
Sharing my room was the Swiss gover- 
ness who taught Feng’s children; she 
also had just come from Kalgan, sum- 
moned by Mrs. Feng. His children, she 
told me, studied all summer in a little 
shack with mud floor and no windows; 
they swept the floor themselves every 
morning. Feng believed in discipline 
and the simple life for his family. She 
hoped, she said, that now that the cold 
was come they would have a warmed 
room. 

Out to Feng’s own headquarters I 
went next morning. Everywhere were 
gangs of soldiers building roads, digging 
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irrigation ditches. I passed two hundred 
of them marching up from the station to 
Feng’s hotel, each carrying a chair or a 
table or a bench or part of a bed. Thus 
simply is the transport problem solved 
by plenty of man-power. By evening 
the entire hotel was furnished. 

In a plain little room, with grass mat- 
ting over the mud floor, Feng received 
me. Thank Heaven, here at last there 
was a steve! Outside hundreds of sol- 
diers were busily constructing the new 
barracks. For Feng boasts that when he 
is assigned to govern a new province he 
does not throw the people out of their 
homes to make room for his soldiers. He 
builds always new barracks outside the 
city walls—barracks of firm desert-mud 
bricks which will last a generation if no 
floods come and which cost little but 
labor, of which he has plenty. 


6 bn first need of China,” said Feng 

to me, “is to push popular educa- 
tion till every man can read.” This is 
called Bolshevism by many old-fashioned 
Chinese; even university presidents have 
urged that only the scholar-official class 
need read, and the people should obey, 
uncontaminated by the _ restlessness 
which follows education. “The second 
thing,” said Feng, “is to build good roads 
and railroads; we have built this summer 
four hundied miles of road from here to 
Kansu, fifty feet wide, with four rows of 
trees, and with eighty bridges. Now the 
peasants of Kansu at last will have a 
market. Next we must reclaim the waste 
lands by irrigation and settle on them 
the surplus population of Central China. 
We must give loans to these new colo- 
nists; already I have started three Credit 
Loan Bureaus, one in each province that 
I am assigned to control.” 

















Feng’s soldiers digging irrigation ditches 


A stolid man, tall and strong, he had 
recited his program with a bored but 
courteous air. His secretary had told 
me that he works like a horse from four 
in the morning, and keeps his soldiers 
always working to keep them out of mis- 
chief. Somewhere beyond the reception- 
room in which we sat there waited him, 
I knew, the morning’s pile of telegrams 
—wires from Chang Tso-lin, from Wu 
Pei-fu, from advisers in Peking and 
serni-subordinate allied generals in many 
provinces. For all China behind me was 
seething with civil war; and the burning 
question everywhere was, “What will 
Feng do?” And Feng had retired 
twenty-four hours’ journey into the des- 
ert to engage in road-building, in an 
atmosphere of profound peace and aloof- 
ness, pursued only by telegrams. 

China behind me was chuckling over 
his telegraphed answers. He was busy 
digging irrigation ditches, he said; he 
planned to move farther into the desert 
to survey the province of Kansu, which 
had been assigned him. He expected 


men of virtue to keep peace in China. 
Especially Peking had grinned over his 
telegram to Chang Tso-lin, in which he 
said, with the humble courtesy of the 
Chinese, that if Chang “needs any of my 
troops to run errands let me know, that 
I may so instruct them.” While Chang 
made restless and insecure plans at Muk- 
den and wondered what Feng was really 
going to do! 

It was my inexperience that led me to 
ask Feng a useless question, ‘‘How many 
provinces do you think you could handle 
with your present organization?” I 
might have known that he would reply 
in the Chinese manner: ‘Even to man- 
age one province properly is too much 
for my inexperience.” 


| pen blamed the foreigners greatly for 

China’s civil wars. “Every grafting 
politician,” he said, “runs away to a 
foreign settlement, where he lives under 
foreign protection in the very heart of 
China, plotting for future power. The 
Chinese people whom he deceives cannot 
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catch or punish him. The foreigners 
give him arms in return for special privi- 
leges; and the Chinese cannot prevent 
this, for the foreigners themselves decide 
what ‘debts’ shall be recognized and 
charged against the Chinese customs in- 
come. Our tariff is controlled by for- 
eigners, so our money goes out of the 
country. This keeps the people poor, 
and the hungry peasants turn bandits. 
This starts war. England and Japan 
are chiefly responsible. England subju- 
gated India and Japan conquered Ko- 
rea; they wish to try the same methods 
in China. But they will not succeed, 
for our nationalist movement is grow- 
ing.” 

As I went out Feng gave me a copy 
of a patriotic song which he had himself 
written for his soldiers: 


We are a great race and have long ex- 
isted ; 

In ability and strength equal to any 
Power; 

In morals and population unexcelled; 


But by long oppression reduced to 
weakness. 

Civil strife and foreign thefts know no 
limits! 

In name a Republic, in fact only 
beasts of burden! 

Unclothed against cold, eating grass 
roots for hunger! . 

A “Republic” means “people’s rule,” 
but revolting is the extravagance 
of our rulers, 

Wearing silks and satins, eating sharks’ 
fins and bird’s-nests, 

Indulging in opium and sparrow-play- 
ing, squandering thousands for a 
concubine, 

Skulking behind the lines where their 
soldiers gain loot for them! 

. . . In a democracy 

Officials are servants and soldiers are 
protectors, 

Securing for the people the right to 
work happily unmolested, 

So that unworried by food and cloth- 
ing they shall become masters of 
their lives and real citizens. 

If we are unspoiled by money and 
treated with equality 
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Then the day of world peace is not 
far off; 

All oppressed peoples of the world are 
our brothers; 

All who oppose equality we shall not 
tolerate; 

For this we shed our blood, and- this 
shall be our glory! 


Aw I passed on the road hundreds 
of peasant-soldiers planting trees, 
digging irrigation ditches. Each wore an 
armband with a triple motto: “Die for 
Country; Love the People; Don’t: Dis- 
turb the People’—the slogans which 
Feng is using to weld them together. I 
took out my camera and pointed it at a 
squad of diggers. Most of them smiled, 
but two bashful soldiers turned their 
backs and hurried away. 

“They are Mongols,” said my inter- 
preter. “They think your camera can 
take their souls away by making their 
picture.” Such is the mixture of the 
old and the new in China, in the most 
up-to-date army of Feng Yu-hsiang! 


One Thing at a Time 


ISSATISFACTION with educa- 
]) tional conditions in the United 

States is reflected in the consid- 
erable support received by the effort to 
add Federal supervision to the already 
overloaded systems of State instruction 
throughout the country. The people, 
who in some mysterious way ascribe the 
power of miracle working to the General 
Government, seem unable to grasp the 
readily apparent fact that what really 
ails education is that there is too much 
of it. Little Willie is being fed more 
than he can hoid. 

Mr. George B. Morton, of the pleas- 
ant and intelligent town of Paris, Maine, 
has recently been delving into the costs 
of education in his community, com- 
pared with the ’fifties, when the neigh- 
borhood rejoiced in reputations made by 
such native sons as Hannibal Hamlin 
and Horatio King. Education then cost 
$7.50 per juvenile yearly, against a 
present-day tare of $73, or nearly ten 
times as much. The school census shows 
but fifteen more pupils now attending its 
schools than there were at the earlier date. 

Of course, many items enter into the 
increase. Teachers’ salaries were small 
in the olden time—-$2.50 to $5 per week. 
School-books had to be provided by 
parents. Now the town. buys them. 
This implies less care in their use and 
preservation. Besides, school-book com- 


By DON C. SEITZ 





HE first of the three R’s is 

the basis of education. 
Don C. Seitz thinks that if 
pupils can really be taught to 
read we can cut out some of 
the fancy trimmings of our 
educational system. What do 
teachers think of his idea P 











panies do a deal of revising. Their edi- 
tors ‘are always making new volumes to 
keep education up to date or to fit more 
advanced theories, while incidentally in- 
creasing output. Formerly there was no 
supervision by State or county. 

So, while economists like Mr. Morton, 
whose corporation is the largest taxpayer 
in his town, are seeking reasons for the 
constant increase in their load outside 
forces are always rallying against them 
in too great numbers to be set aside. Per 
capita costs grow steadily, therefore, and 
the prospects of Federal supervision only 
add to their certainty for the future. 

What is true in Paris, Maine, is true 
in every other town in the United States. 
The cost, however, is not the chief ques- 
tion. That lies in whether or not the 
pupils are given value received in the 
hodge-podge fed to them daily by their 
instructors. The complaint behind the 


desire for Federal control is that they 
are not. While no one explains the rea- 
son, it is not a bad guess to ascribe the 
ills to intellectual indigestion. 

Physicians can usually prescribe cures 
for the physical source of this distemper. 
What, then, can be done in the way of 
educational relief? The obvious answer 
is to curtail confusion and increase effec- 
tiveness by teaching one thing at a time. 
The basis of all knowledge is the ability 
to read. In far too many instances 
reading is negligently taught. Crowded 
classes, that must move from room to 
room at the tap of the bell, are hurried 
through their lessons with scant atten- 
tion to recitations, which are usually left 
to a gifted few while the others are left 
to stumble. 

By taking the child at six and teach- 
ing nothing but reading in the class, two 
things would be insured; capacity to 
acquire knowledge and interest in the 
acquisition, both now lamentably absent. 
Having learned to read well and intelli- 
gently, spelling and writing should fol- 
low, flavored with a little grammar. 
Thus the art of disseminating knowledge 
would be added to that of acquiring it. 
Mathematics should come next, up to 
square root, eliminating algebra. Then 
a course in history and geography could 
conclude what should be the average 
education. High schools and colleges for 
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the exceptional, who can use higher 
learning for his or her own and the gen- 
eral advantage, would remain. 

That biology, psychology, music, 
drawing, physics, and a lot of other 
things would be thrown into the discard 
by such a process as that outlined is true 
enough. But what would be the harm? 
With a sound groundwork, such as the 
course suggested would give, the pupil 


would be better fitted to take up these 
studies as specialties and develop them 
into something useful, if desired. But to 
attempt packing them into unprepared 
minds, as is now all too often done, can 
have only one result: Congestion in 
schools and in the brains of the pupils. 
In an age when visualization at movie 
shows and listening in at the radio box 
seem to be fast superseding the art of 
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reading books those who believe in the 
cultural value of literature should take 
some heed of the neglect with which 
reading is treated in the present day, and 
do something to develop an urge. That 
reading does open the doors of delight is 
far too seldom made plain to pupils. 
Most of them are apt to regard it as 
drudgery and to welcome the printed 
page with a headache. 


‘Financial Balm for Motor Victims. 


By HERBERT L. TOWLE 


Massachusetts and Connecticut are struggling manfully with the problem of 
the careless and irresponsible driver. Their experiments should be 
watched by other States facing the same serious menace 


MOTOR-VEHICLE official of 
A my acquaintance was hearing an 

applicant for license. The fee 
was paid, and eighty cents change re- 
turned. The youth held up the change 
with a grin. 

‘Here’s what’s left of $25,” he said. 
“Car cost $12, license $12.20. Now I'll 
buy gas with the eighty cents and have 
some fun!” 

Happy irresponsibility of youth! Vis- 
ions of Sunday picnics afield, of stirring 
brushes with other junk-piles, of Satur- 
days busy with wrench and _ pliers! 
Home was never like this for Tom! 

If Tom had the wide world to play in, 
all might be well. But our crowded 
roads demand a definite minimum of 
both intelligence and moral responsibil- 
ity. More brains are needed to operate 
a car than to acquire one. And too 
many Toms are driving, not decrepit 
Fords, but swift road locomotives, made 
more dangerous by age. That they are 
wronging the public by their inability to 
pay for any damage they might do 
hardly occurs to them. 

Two years ago the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
estimated that only sixteen per cent of 
all private owners (including farmers) of 
cars carried liability insurance. In the 
cities the percentage was forty-one. It 
is probably not higher to-day. 

A prominent club in California re- 
cently compared the registration, income, 
and insurance statistics of that State, 
and concluded that more than one-half 
of the 1,125,000 private owners of pas- 
senger cars would be unable to meet a 
judgment exceeding $1,000. 

The yearly motor death roll is ap- 
proximately 20,000. Of these, in 1924, 
5,700 were children. The yearly total 
of all accidents is roughly one million. 


About one accident in seven, so far as 
insurance statistics go, results in claims 
exceeding $1,000.. The usual penalties— 
fines, jail, suspension—are least effective 
with the irresponsible class that makes 
most of the trouble. Even motorists 
need protection, for nearly half the acci- 
dents are collisions between cars. 


i ee a remedy the usual demand is for 

stricter enforcement of present laws. 
This means policing and arrests—also 
evasion. The first Hoover conference, 
meeting a year ago, recommended safety 
education and better highway engineer- 
ing—both needed, but plainly insuffi- 
cient. And the public, despairing of any 
real cure, has of late raised a bitter cry 
for assured money relief. If we cannot 
prevent accidents, let us at least see that 
they are paid for, is the argument; let all 
motorists share the burden. Some fifty- 
seven bills were presented on that sub- 
ject before the 1925 Legislatures of 
twenty-six States. 

Only two bills passed—the best, prob- 
ably, of two very different types. 

The Massachusetts law goes into effect 
January 1, 1927. It requires every 
owner to carry either liability insurance 
in the minimum amount of $5,000 for 
one person hurt or killed and $10,000 
for personal injuries in any one accident, 
or a surety bond in the same amounts; 
or to deposit $5,000 in cash or securities 
with the State Treasurer. Careful pro- 
visions age made to protect the claims of 
injured persons from defeat through 
lapse or cancellation of policies. 

Insurance and bonding companies are 
not compelled outright to accept appli- 
cants whom they consider poor risks; 
but any one aggrieved by rejection or 
cancellation may appeal to a board com- 
posed of the Registrar of Motor Vehi- 


cles and Commissioner of Insurance, or 
their deputies, and an Assistant Attor- 
ney-General. The companies must obey 
the orders of this board. 

The Connecticut law, effective Janu- 
ary 1 last, is very different. It is 
aimed less at compelling insurance than 
at making careless driving unattractive. 
It applies only to owners or drivers who 
shall have been convicted of (a) drunken 
driving, (b) reckless driving, or (c) run- 
ning away after an accident; or who 
shall have caused either (d) personal 
injury or (€) property damage to the 
amount of $100. Such a motorist may 
be required by the Commissioner to 
prove his future financial responsibility. 
He may do this: (@) by liability insur- 
ance in $10,000 for personal injury and 
$1,000 for property damage; (5) by a 
surety bond for the same amounts; (Cc) 
by depositing with the State Treasurer 
such a sum as the Commissioner names. 
Failing any of these, his registration (or 
driving privilege if he is a non-resident) 
will be revoked. 

Sounds mild? But note this. Any 
insurance or bonding company may get 
from the Commissioner’s office a copy of 
any applicant’s driving record, extend- 
ing back over several years. Conneciicut 
has a very thorough system of records, 
to which all police and criminal courts 
report. If the applicant’s record shows 
him to be a bad risk, the companies are 
wholly free to reject him. There is no 
appeal to a State board. 

So it follows that our happy-go-lucky 
owner of a $12 car, if he lives in or visits 
Connecticut, takes to the road in the full 
knowledge that if he gets into trouble 
and cannot clear himself he will prob- 
ably be refused insurance and called to 
Hartford to explain to the Commissioner. 
In the end, he will have to choose be- 
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tween scraping together a painfully large 
deposit—and losing it for keeps if he is 
careless again—and quitting while the 
quitting is good. With that in prospect, 
he is likely to take considerable interest 
in keeping his record card clean. Self- 
interest, stronger than preachments or 
policing, will mold him by degrees into 
a careful driver. 

In a word, Connecticut, without waiv- 
ing any of the usual penalties, has added 
another of especial potency with the 
irresponsible, near-assetless type of 
owner.- He is to be compelled, if he 
shows a bad record, to help pay for any 
future damage he does. He may not pay 
for his first accident; he may noi be able 
to deposit enough to pay in full for a 
second; but the pressure on him to avoid 
any accident whatever is so great that the 
avoidable accidents will probably be few. 

Where, as in Massachusetts, the law is 
so drawn that rejection by an insurance 
company virtually bars an applicant 
from the road, it is doubtful if the public 
would let the companies exercise what 
amounted to a judicial function, however 
good their reasons might be in a given 
case. A State board, pulled by political 
wires, becomes almost inevitable, with 
the further prospect that losses and pre- 
miums will mount so high as to lead to a 
cry for State insurance, in spite of its 
bureaucratic inefficiency and waste. And 
if the companies cannot reject an ap- 
plicant, neither can they discipline 
him. 


Stew difficulty does not end here. Tom 
of the $12 car—or even of the $500 
car (bought at $10 a week )—has learned 
no especial sense of obligation to the pub- 
lic at large. He doesn’t want insurance; 
he will resent paying for it. Having paid, 
isn’t he likely to feel, however uncon- 
sciously, that he is entitled to his 
money’s worth? Isn’t the thought, “I 
should worry, I’m insured!” likely to 
make him a little readier to take a 
chance? While his driving habits are be- 
ing formed, isn’t the subtle thought that 
some one else will pay for his fun likely 
to have just the opposite effect from that 
engendered by the Connecticut law that 
he himself must help to pay? 

Precisely that is the fear of many stu- 
dents of the problem. The demoralizing 
effect of fire and theft insurance on weak 
minds is notorious. Almost no one is as 
careful of insured cars, houses, jewels, as 
of uninsured property. And human na- 
ture does not change merely with the 
subject of insurance. 

The primary use of insurance is to 
distribute unavoidable losses—lightning, 
conflagration, etc. In proportion as the 


loss becomes avoidable, insurance weak- 


ens the moral fiber. If a citizen who 


was overfond of his bootlegger’s wares 


were to seek a policy “protecting” him 
from the penalties of wife-beating, we 
can guess what the answer would be. Yet 
the difference between that and “protect- 
ing” a motorist when he is at fault is not 
a wide one. 

In short, the Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut laws represent fundamentally 
different conceptions. The former, tax- 
ing and licensing virtually all comers, de- 
pends on the present legal machinery to 
prevent abuses. Yet we know that the 
present machinery is insufficient, because 
a considerable percentage of car-owners 
would be rejected if they sought insur- 
ance to-day. There must be fewer acci- 
dents if compulsory liability insurance is 
to succeed. The Connecticut law, on the 
contrary, instead of leaning on sundry 
other laws to bolster it up and make it 
work, contains in itself all the elements 
of success. 

A small group of bills, none of which 
passed, aimed at providing compensation 
(as distinct from Jiadility) insurance. 
Under liability insurance, the injured 
person must locate the owner of the car, 
and prove both that the driver was negli- 
gent and that he, the victim, was not. 
If both were negligent, or if neither was, 
he has no case, at least in theory. In 
reality, a jury trial is a good deal of a 
gamble, and miscarriages of justice are 
common both ways. 

Holding that the injured person is 
more often the loser, the bills in ques- 
tion proposed to create either a State 
fund or an owners’ mutual association 
with a fund, and to provide a scale of 
payments to any one, regardless of fault, 
who could prove (@) that he was injured 
by a car driven by another person; (5) 
that he was not employed by the owner; 
(c) that he did not willfully cause the 
accident. Lack of witnesses, disappear- 
ance of the car, etc., would make no 
difference. 


A™ compensation insurance is de- 
fended on the same grounds as work- 
men’s compensation insurance, whose 
benefits are generally admitted. But 
there are important differences. Work- 
men’s compensation insurance relies on 
the employer’s control of safety methods 
and devices and on his right to discipline 
careless employees. But there is no 
master-and-man_ relationship in the 
chance encounters of the road. No one 
can “fire” the heedless pedestrian. Also, 
the injured pedestrian who thinks he has 
a case cannot Constitutionally be barred 
from suing for more than compensation 
insurance would give him. Only the 
negligent victim will claim from the fund. 
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But the greatest fault of automatic 
compensation for road injuries is that i: 
invites fraud. There are chances enough 
for fraud when the plaintiff must show 
in court that he took due care. Imagine 
the gold mine when he need merely show 
that he was hit, with no opposing testi- 
mony, with the alleged car unfindable, 
and only an impersonal fund, guarded 
by underpaid State’s attorneys, for de- 
fendant! 

To the motorist also the knowledge 
that he will have no civil action to de- 
fend is sure to be demoralizing. As he is 
only concerned to avoid a criminal ac- 
tion, he will take more chances, not less. 
And he will not trouble to oppose a com- 
pensation claim, however tainted. The 
“fund” is sure to be regarded on both 
sides as an immunity bath—a fountain 
filled with whitewash to cover the sins 
of both. 

In passing, we should remember that 
only a tiny percentage of all claims 
against insured owners ever reach a jury. 
Most by far are economically settled out 
of court, on terms which are, on the 
whole, fair to both parties. 

The Connecticut law is indorsed by 
insurance men. 

But the Connecticut law, while put- 
ting heavy pressure on the average owner 
to avoid accidents, is not a cure-all. It 
creates no special inducement to insure 
before a first offense. 

Such an inducement is suggested by 
an able insurance lawyer of Boston, 
Edward C. Stone. The Stone plan pro- 
vides for an inquiry at the start of a 
civil trial into the fault of both parties. 
If the driver is exculpated, the proceed- 
ing would end there. If he is found at 
fault, he or the owner would have to 
prove ability to meet the probable 
amount of the judgment, by insurance or 
otherwise, or the registration would be 
revoked. 

The Stone plan would put no compul- 
sion on skilled drivers where road _ haz- 
ards were small—for example, farmers. 
Indeed, it would put no actual compul- 
sion on any one, and would avoid the 
resentment that compulsion excites. Yet 
it would give a strong incentive to urban 
owners, especially of small means, to in- 
sure. 

Another feature of the Stone plan 
would tend to inspire care among owners 
of means. This is a proposal to have 
both criminal and civil actions come be- 
fore one “traffic court,” and to have the 
results of both reported to the Motor 
Vehicle Department. This is expected 
to show a truer picture of what actually 
happened than when the usuaily more 
lenient criminal verdicts alone are re- 
ported; and the well-to-do but thought- 
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These cars are for sale at almost any price. 


How can society make the irresponsible purchaser responsible ? 


To smash 


a car of this sort may not cost the owner much unless the law makes certain that it does 


less owner is more likely to get his just 
deserts. 


H™ then, are two constructive plans 
—the Connecticut law and the 
Stone plan. Each tends to reduce acci- 
dents among some certain type or types 
of drivers. Each gives some relief to the 
injured. Can they be combined, and how? 

There is a certain awkwardness about 
combining the two plans, and there is no 
brief formula that will at once (a) be 
fair to good drivers; (5) restrain reck- 
lessness in drivers of small means; (c) do 
the same for well-to-do owners; (d) pro- 
tect the money claims of the injured; 
(e€) be simple and workable in practice. 

I think the solution will be found in 
the addition of a third element, which, 
like a chemical reagent, will synthesize 
and clarify the whole. That element is 
the Swiss plan of coinsurance. 

In Switzerland car-owners are required 
to insure their liability, but to be person- 
ally responsible for the first ten per cent 
of any judgment, and for not less than 
a specified minimum. That law has 
Worked successfully for twelve years. 

To apply the Swiss plan here, the 
owner’s maximum share would have to 
be deposited; and probably $550 (five 
per cent of $11,000 for personal injury 
and property damage) would be enough 


to make the average small owner careful. 
Further, that deposit should be treated 
as a penalty, and be required (as in Con- 
necticut) only after an appropriate first 
offense. It would be its owner’s personal 
stake in his good behavior. For minor 
judgments he would forfeit pro rata, 
with a minimum large enough (say 
$100) to make him want to avoid even 
minor accidents. 

Now let us see what we have. 

First, the Stone single traffic court. 
(Violations not resulting in accidents, 
and perhaps minor accidents, would be 
handled by magistrates’ courts. ) 

Second, a system of records in the 
Motor Vehicle Department, to which all 
courts and insurance companies would 
report. 

Third, a law that failure to meet an 
accident judgment shall forfeit the 
offender’s registration and driving license 
temporarily or permanently at the Com- 
missioner’s option. 

Fourth, a law empowering the Com- 
missioner to require an owner convicted 
of specified offenses to show financial 
ability in at least $5,000, $10,000, 
$1,000, against any future accident. If 
insurance is taken or continued, the pol- 
icy to be at least “five per cent deducti- 
ble,” and the insured required to deposit 
cash or securities for his share. 


Fifth, the Commissioner would have 
his present powers to suspend or revoke 
registrations and licenses. But they 
would be less often used. By giving Tom 
an incentive, instead of undue liberty or 
a grievance, we have started him on the 
way to being a law-abiding citizen. 

The hardest part of any insurance 
plan is to take care of the poor risks now 
mostly rejected. The hazard may not be 
moral, but something in the owner’s oc- 
cupation or mental make-up or in some 
racial trait. If all manner of drivers are 
to be forced into the reluctant arms of 
the insurance companies, the system will 
work only if the companies are free to 
protect their better risks by making the 
poorer ones pay their way, perhaps un- 
der some form of graduated “deduc- 
tions” after a first offense. 

There remains one further phase—the 
accidents due to mental or nervous de- 
fects. No penalties will cure these de- 
fects; they must be found out and their 
owners taken off the road. This can be 
done by tests already in successful 
use. 
The public will probably never let a 
test for carelessness take the place of a 
constant, vivid incentive to care. But 
there is every reason why a driver with a 
repeat record should be tested mentally 
One State, at least, is preparing to d 
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that. And in another no one showing applicants—especially women—who wish y¢ 
defective intelligence is granted a license. to know if they are nervously fit to drive or 
In time all States will do the same. And _ should be permitted to take the test. te 
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yond the Westovers. The burden falls 
on the sensible and slightly acid daugh- 
ter Gertrude and an old spoiled servant, 
“Johnny.” Of the two other daughters, 
Cherry is an amiable fool and Mary a 
nice Jane Austenish creature, always 
comforted by her sense of humor. But 
the effect of the book hangs on our feel- 
ing for George Westover himself; and it 
is a feeling which deepens and warms up 
as we go on. A ludicrous person, but 
you love him, and respect him too. 
Enough for me to say that he brings to 
mind cherished friends like Colonel New- 
come, and Dr. Lavendar, and Marse 
Chan. 

W. L. George’s last novel, “Gifts of 
Sheba,” ° is still another illustrated dis- 
course on Women as Seen by One who 
Knows—and Man as Betrayed by One 
who Is. I have never been able to get 
the effect of a story told for its own sake 
from any of this writer’s novels. “Gifts 
of Sheba” is a study in mismating. Isa- 
bel first marries Hugh because he at- 
tracts her physically—though he repels 
her in nearly every other way. They are 
unhappy, they part, and she marries 
Peter because he appeals to her maternal 
instinct; but she comes to despise him, 
especially after he is paralyzed, and it 
is understood to be a quite sensible act 
for the third man, Hallam, to put him 
out of misery by strangling him. Isabel 
is then free to marry Hallam, a fleering, 
middle-aged dilettante of sensation who 
makes no secret of his contempt for her. 
Much ado about worse than nothing; it 
is not the morals of the book I am find- 
ing fault with, but its elaborate dullness. 

Wallace Irwin’s ““Mated” ° is a worthy 
companion for those excellent novels of 
his, “Lew Tyler’s Wives” and “The 
Golden Bed.” I think he is a little too 
intent on his idea this time; so that his 
Lucinda (on whose reality the whole 
affair hangs) is required to bear too 
heavy a burden. I can swallow the fact 
of her extreme distaste for the bond of 
marriage, because we have been led to 
share her dreary experiences of married 
people and their lot. Here is the per- 
fectly decent girl who insists upon a free 
union with her lover because legal mar- 
tiage appears to her an outrage on de- 
cency and common sense. But the epi- 
sode of her life with Martin at Saug 
Point I can’t quite swallow. In that lit- 
tle community their marriage is taken 
for granted, and Lucinda permits the in- 
ference. So that at once, instead of 
living freely and beautifully, she and 
Martin find themselves involved in a 


*Gifts of Sheba. By W. L. George. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Mated. By Wallace Irwin. G. P. Put- 


nam’s Sons, New York. 


mean web of lies and concealments. I 
don’t think a generous Lucinda could 
have stood this; nor do I think a lynx- 
eyed Saug Point would have been so long 
in detecting the fraud. It is detected, of 
course, and the moral is that Martin and 
Lucinda find it necessary to part. Mar- 
tin cannot bear a hasty patching-up of 
their relation. This doesn’t ring true, to 
my ear; yet I own that I believe in Lu- 
cinda, and only doubt whether Mr. Irwin 
has his facts right! 

“Spanish Bayonet,” * by Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét, is a spirited romance of 
American Revolutionary days. ‘The time 
is the period in which the colonies were 
edging towards revolt. Andrew Beard’s 
father is a prosperous New York mer- 
chant of strongly royalist feeling. An- 
drew is dutifully of the same party; 
neither believes that any open revolution 
will come. Young Andrew is sent South, 
partly for his health and partly on busi- 
ness, to visit an indigo plantation in “the 
Floridas.” There young Andrew pres- 
ently finds himself in the midst of 
troubles and mysteries, intrigue and love- 
making, and the diabolic schemes of an 
urbane super-villain; and only destiny 
and Mr. Bené¢t contrive to bring him out 
of it all. It is a slightly artificial tale, 
of necessity, and the writer does not 
perfectly conceal his art at all times. 
The performance makes one think a lit- 
tle of Stevenson, a little of Conrad, never 
stands quite solid on the feet of its own 
creative impulse. 

™Spanish Bayonet. By Stephen Vincent 
Benét. The George H. Doran Company, 
New York. $2. 

Biography 
SOME AMERICAN LADIES. By Meade Minni- 
gerode. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

The author has collected into a comely 
volume sketches of Martha Washington, 
Abigail Adams, Dolly Madison, Eliza- 
beth Monroe, Louisa Adams, Rachel 
Jackson, and Peggy Eaton. All but the 
two last named were grand dames in the 
days when such personages gave an awe- 
some aspect to society. Rachel Jackson, 
wife of the great Andrew Jackson, has 
been quoted as smoking a pipe, while 
Peggy was much different from the other 
feminine dignitaries. President Jackson’s 
efforts to force her into fashionable cir- 
circles well-nigh wrecked his Administra- 
tion. Being a Virginian, the author 
treats ali of the ladies gallantly. 


LATER DAYS. 3y W. H. Davies. The George 
H. Doran Company, New York. $2. 


Mr. W. H. Davies, designated as a 
poet vagabond, has written in “Later 
Days” a sequel to his previous autobio- 
graphical adventures and_ encounters. 
Mr. Davies is perfectly sure he is a poet, 
which may be; he has certainly been a 
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Thrill. and Laugh 


at the extraordinary situa- 
tions and events in the 


TRUE LIFE STORIES 


of noted people who broke 
the rules’ yet made their marks 


















Thrill at actual, amazing scrapes and 
escapes of noted people. True happen- 
ings that make facts more fascinating 
Fiery clashes, combats. 
Tragic, dramatic events. Laugh at 
famous quips and pranks. All found in 
the new book, UNCOMMON AMERICANS 


By DON C. SEITZ 


Each chapter—22 in all—gives sparkling, bio- 
graphical high-lights in the life of an outstanding 
American personality, Folks who “broke the 
rules’? yet made their marks—some black marks, 
a few red, but most white: Israel Putnam, Ethan 
Allen, Henry George, ‘“‘Davy’? Crockett, Mary 
3aker Eddy, Susan B. Anthony, Brigham Young 
and 15 others. All frankly revealed in crisp, 
gripping style that compels a lively interest from 
first to last. 


7 
SEND -NO MONEY _pFin in and mail the 
coupon below NOW. Your postman will deliver 
the book and collect $3.50, Money back if not 
satisfied, Illustrated with 10 portraits in roto- 
gravure, cloth, 336 pages, crown 8vo. 


Only $3.50 


than fiction, 








The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


32 E. Vermont St., Indianapolis, Ind. 











Sir Henry Lunn, Ltd. 


INDIVIDUAL TOURS to 
EUROPE and NEAR EAST 


(Invisible Courier System ; tours 
with or without escort) 


Apply for 
SUGGESTIONS, ITINERARIES, AND 
RATES 'TO 


SIR HENRY LUNN, LTD. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


dn making application, 
state places to be visited, Cesired length of tour, 
and class of ho.el and travel accommodations. 


BLOOD PRESSURE 


HIGH AND LOW 
By Chester Tilton Stone, M.D. 


Giving the causes of this serious condition, its effects, 
approved methods of prevention and curative methods. If 
you are over 35 it will prove doubly valuable. 


All Bookstores, $1.50. Postpaid, $1.58 
ALLEN ROSS & CO., 1133-Y Broadway, N. Y.C. 


EUROPE 


Independent travel. Itineraries prepared 
providing steamship passage, hotel, rail- 
road, automobiles, sightseeing tours, 
guides, ete. For individuals and family 
groups. Dates of leaving, length of tour, 
etc., to suit your convenience. 


Simmons Tours, 1328 Broadway, N. Y. 
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= has been honored by men of all gen- 
erations since his time. Among them 
Carlyle Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Whittier Phillips Brooks 

Bishop Vincent Edward Everett Hale 

“ Emanuel Sweden- 


borg had the sanest and most far reaching 
intellect this age has known.” 


“ The whole 


secret of human nature is in his books. 


Have you read any of 
Swedenborg’s Works ? 
= Write today for special offer of his books. You 


name and address on a postal will be sufficient 


> AMERICAN SWEDENBORG PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Room 308, 16 East 41st St., New York City 
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mailed flat, not rolled. We pay one dollar ($1) for each 
cartoon which we find available for reproduction. 
readers in the past have lost payment to which they were 
entitled because they have failed to give the information 
which we require. 
or return cartoons which prove unavailable for publication. 


120 East 16th Street, New York City 
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Avoid Disaster 
in Investments 


EFORE investing your surplus 
funds, take the precaution against 

loss by seeking the expert and con- 
servative advice of your local or invest- 
ment banker who will gladly serve you. 


Eliminate the Loss 
In Investments 


For after all good investment oppor- 
tunities predominate. Caution, Care, 
Investigation will reveal safe and prof- 
itable channels for your surplus funds. 


The Financial Article that ap- 
pears in the April issue of 
Harper’s Magazine will help 
solve your investment problems. 


Harpers 


MAGAZINE 





49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 














vagabond, which is interesting, but he 
unfortunately dispiays a rather poor 
selective gift in what he chooses to pre- 
sent from his store of memories. He has 
known some distinguished people, others 
undistinguished yet interesting, but he 
contributes little that is worth while to 
our knowledge of either. Far more 
largely does he contribute to our knowl- 
edge of himself; which, if he can make 
that contribution more worth while, is 
entirely proper. A certain pervasive and 
exasperating self-consciousness, a sug- 
gestion of pose, about the book, tempt 
the reviewer to declare offhand that he 
fails to do so, admitting at the same 
time that exasperation may possibly have 
interfered with a perfect functioning of 
the judicial mind. 


SAMUEL KELLY: AN 18TH CENTURY SEA- 
MAN. By Samuel Kelly. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Crosbie Garstin. Illustrated 
with 24 Reproductions from Old Prints. The 


A. Stokes Company, New York. $5. 
A CAPE COD SKIP- 


Frederick 
ELIJAH COBB (1768-1848) : 


PER. With a Foreword by Ralph D. Paine. 
The Yale University Press, New Haven. $1.50. 
Kelly’s narrative is a luminous record 
of the every-day life of an old-time mer- 
chant seaman, dressed in artistic print 
and richly illustrated. This Cornishman, 
born in 1764, had his first sea voyage at 
the age of ten, when he was brought to 
Charleston, where he saw the Americans 
drilling for the expected war. At four- 
teen he began service on a packet bound 
for Lisbon and Jamaica. He made a 
number of trips to America. In 1782 he 
again saw Charleston, where he found 
provisions scarce and prices exorbitant 
because of the land blockade of the 
American army. In the foliowing year 
he saw the British troops evacuate New 
York City and helped transport some of 
the loyalists to Nova Scotia. Four years 
later he made his first trip to Philadel- 
phia. On the street a dignified old gen- 
tleman, wearing a gold chain about his 
neck, was pointed out to him as the cele- 
brated Benjamin Franklin. Two years 
later (summer of 1790) he was again in 
Philadelphia. On the Delaware he saw 
a long steamboat, with side wheels, 
making about four miles an hour. This 
was evidently the contrivance of John 
Fitch, which antedated by twenty-seven 
years Fulton’s Clermont, but which soon 
came to grief. On the same visit he 
records a visit to the Senate, where he 
saw President Washington open the ses- 
sion. As the seat of government at that 
time was New York City, he seems to 
have been in error. Either, according to 
the common speech of to-day, it was “a 
couple of other fellows” that he saw, or 
else he was remembering a sight of 
Washington which he may have had in 
February of the following year, when he 
landed on Manhattan Island. Kelly was 
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The Outlook for 


an intelligent observer and an excellent 
recorder. He set down everything that 
interested him in a manner that cannot 
fail to interest others. Summing up his 
long service on the sea, he writes* that 
he had sailed more than one hundred 
thousand miles on the Atlantic Ocean, 
that he had never been in a vessel that 
was stranded or wrecked or that lost a 
mast larger than a topmast, and that he 
had never cost his underwriters a single 
sixpence. A wonderful record this, 
which the stout captain was justified in 
setting down with some degree of pride. 

Cobb was a typical Yankee seaman of 
his time, shrewd and resourceful, with a 
highly developed piety but with no in- 
superable objections to smuggling and 
bribery when occasion called for them. 
He went to sea in his fourteenth year, 
and during his long service had many 
exciting adventures. He tells his story 
in badly spelled words and ill-constructed 
sentences, but with great directness and 
force. In France, in 1794, he success- 
fully negotiated with Robespierre, only a 
few days before the dictator was guillo- 
tined, for an account due the owners of 
his vessel. The troublous times imme- 
diately preceding the War of 1812 in- 
volved him in repeated difficulties, but 
each time he managed to emerge vic- 
toriously. Sailing from Cadiz, in July, 
1812, he had about reached the Grand 
Banks when he was overhauled by a 
British vessel and made prisoner. Luck 
favored him again, however, for along 
came Captain Porter, in the frigate Es- 
sex, which had just captured the Alert, 
the first British war-vessel taken in that 
war. A cartel of prisoners was arranged, 
and Cobb, with flying colors, set sail for 
New York. In 1820 he left the sea. He 
achieved various distinctions in civil life, 
and also the military rank of brigadier- 
general. He was, wrote his grandson in 
1857, “distinguished for his sterling in- 
tegrity as well as talent, loved and re- 
spected by all who knew him.” 


Politics and Government 

FRANCE AND THE FRENCH. By Sisley Hud- 

~ rae Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

The writer of this interesting and com- 
prehensive book has been for many years 
Paris correspondent of the London 
“Times.” He is a lover of France and 
her people. He is frankly an advocate; 
his purpose is not only to expound, but 
to justify the avays of France to Eng- 
land. He discusses the bases of French 
character and conduct and polity, and 
the changes that have come to France 
since 1914. He defends French family 
life, and tells “the truth about the 
Frenchwoman,” whom he admires {for 
her practical talents and for her freedom 
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from the sentimentalism and impulsive- 
ness which are common traits of the 
French male: “The Frenchman readily 
becomes the slave of his fancies—the 
Frenchwoman never.” And the normal 
Frenchwoman is not the volatile and 
decorative Parisienne, but “the business 
woman, the untiring ménagére, the 
shrewd, capable, active Frenchwoman; 
prudent, frank, with an unconcealed 
knowledge of life, the manager of men 
and the builder of the home.” 

In later chapters the writer vigorously 
defends France and her people against 
familiar charges of militarism, general 
immorality, meanness in money maiters. 
France’s appearance of militarism is, he 
holds, largely a matter of masquerade— 
a racial delight in dressing up. French- 
women are not more immoral than the 
women of other countries; their enjoy- 
ment of a salacious theater is sheer dra- 
matic adventure. French meanness is a 
defect of the virtue of thrift; and to ex- 
cess of thrift also is largely due the de- 
cline of the French birth rate. To this 
most ominous phenomenon of modern 
French life the author might have given 
more attention. The second part of the 
book is given to a somewhat detailed 
treatment of the French political system 
—a system which is so little understood 
by the average American. The volume, 
one wishes to say, is beautifully printed 
on good paper, and the price is remark- 
ably low. 


Nature 
THE WAY OF THE WILD. By Herbert Ravenel 
iilustrations by Charles’ Livingston 
Minton, Balch & Co., New York. $2.50. 


Sass. 


Bull. 

These stories of animal life challenge 
comparison with writings by Charles G. 
D. Roberts. The title is similar to Mr. 
Roberts’s “Kindred of the Wild,” and 
the illustrator is identical (a most fortu- 
nate choice, be it rked). It would 
be amiable but not strictly true to say 
that Mr. Sass has done for the animals 
of South Carolina what Mr. Roberts has 
accomplished for the wild folk of Can- 
ada. His stories are smooth, conven- 
tional, and undistinguished, lacking the 
poetic fire and glamourous atmosphere of 
their model. But Mr. Bull has never 
done better drawings than the ones re- 
produced here in black and white. 


Miscellaneous 


THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK. A Record of 
Events and Progress for the Year 1925. Ed- 
ited by Albert Bushnell Hart and William M. 
Schuyler. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $7.50. 


This compendium is, as usual, com- 
plete in the lines it undertakes to cover. 
Publication of it is now renewed, after an 
interruption since 1919. It is both a 
Compilation and a series of instructive 


discourses by presumable experts on 


topics that have -commanded interest ' 


during 1925. One is impressed with the 
large volume of inconclusiveness with 
which the year was burdened. 

THE LAXDAELA SAGA. Translated from the 


Icelandic with an Introduction by Thorstein 
Veblen. B. W. Huebsch, New York. $2.50. 


Of much interest to the scholar and 
student for its antiquity and the light it 
casts upon customs, beliefs, and manner 
of life in Iceland in the tenth or early 
eleventh century, the appeal of this saga 
to the general public, despite a super- 
abundance of adventure and exciting 
episode, is not likely to be great. It is 
graphic, quaint, and picturesque, but the 
narrative is not imbued with the poetic 
quality which some other ancient sagas 
possess, and which so greatly helps the 
ordinary modern reader to understanding 
and appreciation. 


Notes on New Books 


A SHORT HISTORY OF AMERICAN RAILWAYS. 
By Slason Thompson. D. Appleton & Co., 


New York. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEO- 
PLE. By Robert Granville Caldwell. Vol. I. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $3.75. 

By the Professor of American History at 
the Rice Institute. This volume covers the 
period from the discovery to the beginning 
of the Civil War. 

NEGRO ORATORS AND THEIR ORATIONS. By 
Carter Godwin Woodson. The Associated 
Publishers, Inec., Washington, D. C. $5.25. 

By the editor of the “Journal of Negro 
History.” A compilation of speeches by 
American Negroes. 

AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF RUSSIA. By 
James Mavor. 2 vols. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. 

This is the second edition. 
published in 1914. 

THE NEW ROUND TABLE. By William Byron 
Forbush. The Knights of King Arthur. Bos- 
ton. 

A handbook for leaders of the order of 
the Knights of King Arthur and its affili- 
ated societies. 


The first was 


STARSHINE AND CANDLELIGHT. By Sister 
Mary Angelita. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. $1.50. 


Devotional poems by a nun of the Church 
of Rome. 

THE FRUITS OF MORMONISM. By Franklin 
Stewart Harris and Newbern I. Butt. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $1.75. 

A study pursued in Mormon communi- 
ties, not of the truth or falsity of the Mor- 
men religion, but of its results in regard to 
social welfare. 

THE RELIGION OF THE UNDERGRADUATES. 
By Cyril Harris. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $1.25. 

By a former pastor of the Episcopal 
church at Cornell. 


CHEMISTRY AND CIVILIZATION. By Allerton 
S. Cushman. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 


$2.50. 
Second edition of a book first published 
in 1920. . 


YOUTH AND THE EAST. By Edmund Candler. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $6. 

This is called an unconventional auto- 
biography. The author was a_e school- 
teacher in India, a correspondent in Tibet, 
and a traveler in Syria and other Oriental 
countries. 

THE EARL BISHOP. 
Pemberton. 2 vols. 
York. $12. 

The life of Frederick Hervey, Bishop of 
Derry and Earl of Bristol. He was born 
in 1730. 

LITTLE SNOW WHITE, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Ferd. Gregorovius. The Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, Boston. $1.50. 


Stories in rhyme for children. 


By William S. Childe- 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
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// Homeward 
bound and 
hungry 
mother, 


A hot, well made cup of 
delicious 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 


will appease these keen 
appetites and also provide 
considerable nutrition. 


Dr. Louis Fischer, former ine 
structor in Diseases of Chil- 
dren at the New York Post 
Graduate Medical School and 
Hospital, lists cocoa in 
diet for school children. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Monrtreat, CANADA 
Booklet of Choice Recipes 
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Arrangements handled by 
Sir Henry Lunn, Lrp. 
from 


$345 


INCLUDING OCEAN PASSAGE 
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ments must fall into one of these cate- 
gories: (1) Notes secured by first mort- 
gages on real estate at least double the 
value of the face of such notes; (2) de- 
posits in New Hampshire savings banks; 
(3) bonds or loans of New Hampshire— 
State, county, city, or town; (4) bonds 
of the United States Government. Not 
much discretion is left to the trustee, nor 
is there practically any opportunity for a 
trust fund to grow in capital. 

New Hampshire’s sister State, Ver- 
mont, has gone to the other extreme. 
Here the trustee may use good faith, 
diligence, and care in selecting the in- 
vestments for his funds. 

Just at the present time this whole 
subject is being actively discussed in sev- 
eral States, New York in particular, 
where the legal restrictions are more 
strict than many prudent men consider 
they should be. Authorized investments 
for trustees in this State are practically 
identical with those prescribed for sav- 
ings banks. They are, according to an 
officer of the Equitable Trust Company: 

“Bonds of the United States Govern- 
ment, bonds of the State of New York 
and its political subdivisions, bonds of 
other States and the Territory of Hawaii, 
bonds of cities, towns, villages, and 
counties in States that lie adjacent to the 
State of New York whose net debt does 
not exceed 7 per cent of valuation, bonds 
of cities in other States under certain re- 
strictive conditions, bonds and mort- 
gages on unencumbered real property in 
the State of New York to the extent of 
6673 per cent of its value, bonds of the 
Land Bank of the State of New York, 
bonds of the Federal Land Bank of the 
First District, bankers’ acceptances and 
bills of exchange which are eligible for 
purchase by the Federal Reserve Bank, 
provided such paper is accepted by a 
bank, trust company, etc., having its 
principal place of business in this State 
and qualified by law to exercise such 
and bonds of certain railroads 
under prescribed conditions.” 

The extent to which the hands of New 
York trustees are tied can best be real- 
ized by considering some of the invest- 
ments which ordinary, careful people 
hold—bonds of industrial corporations, 
for example, foreign government bonds, 
public utility bonds, prime common 
stocks, preferred stocks, equipment trust 
certificates debentures. It is always fea- 
sible to select securities of these types 
which will pass all the requirements of 
a safe investment, even though they do 
not happen to be included in the list 


| Prescribed by the statutes. 


The so-called legal investments do not 
always prove to be perfectly safe. Not 
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In 48 Seen and 33 Foreign Lands 
SMITH BonDs Are Bought by Mail 








Read What These 


Investors Say: 


Aman who has invested with us 
Sor 30 years says: 

“For more than thirty years I have 
been doing business with your com- 
pany and my transactions have 
always been handled satisfactorily. 
I have never lost any money on my 
investments with you, which is a 
very gratifying experience.” 


A woman investor in South Af- 
rica writes: 

“The purchase of a bond from you 

was made quite as conveniently 

from this distance of about 10,000 

miles via the mail route as if I had 

been in Washington.” 


From an Oklahoma investor: 
‘For a person receiving a moderate 
income I have found your Invest- 
ment Savings Plan a most liberal 
and practical plan for the systematic 
accumulation of capital.” 


An American in Paris says: 

‘“‘My own experience, both while 
living in the middle west of the 
United States and since I have been 
living in Paris, has demonstrated to 
my complete satisfaction the possi- 
bility and practicability of investing 
by mail.’ 


A missionary in China says: 
“Your long history of safety gives 
one a feeling of assurance that is not 
at all diminished by the 10,000 miles 
intervening between your office and 
my domicile. This distance isin no 
way a barrier to perfectly satisfac- 
tory business relations with you.” 











IFTY-THREE years of proven safety 

have resulted in world-wide confi- 
dence in the First Mortgage Bonds sold 
by The F. H. Smith Company. Thou- 
sands of men and women, in 48 states and 
33 foreign lands, have bought Smith 
Bonds by mail. 


Invest Your Savings at 7% 

Many of these investors have bought Smith 
Bonds in large amounts. Others have bought 
them under our Investment Savings Plan, by 
making an initial payment of 10% or more on,a 
$100, $500 or $1,000 bond, and completing the 
purchase within 10 months. They get the full rate 
of bond interest on every payment. 


Of those who use this latter plan a great many 
buy one bond after another, and by applying their 
interest coupons to the purchase of additional 
bonds, they get compound bond interest. 


Smith Bonds Are Safe Bonds 


Whether you have much or little to invest, cur- 
rent offerings of Smith Bonds will give you the 
strong security of modern, income-producing city 


property with the liberal yield of 7%. 


No matter where you live the purchase of Smith 
Bonds is made simple for you by an organization 
equipped to give you satisfactory service by mail. 


Send your name and address today on the form 
below for copies of our two boaklets, ‘Fifty-three 
Years of Proven Safety” and “How to Build 
an Independent Income.” 


THE F.H.SMITH Co. 


BOSTON 





Established 1873 


Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
PHILADELPHIA 


582 Fifth Ave., New York 
PITTSBURGH MINNEAPOLIS 








NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 
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Let Our Investors 
tell you How to Get 87 


F you want 8% and safety let our 
customers tell you their experi- 
ence in their own words. 


The first customer this Company 
had explains why he has invested in 
our bonds continuously since 1909. 
A Western bank president tells why his 
institution invests in the same bonds. A 
Chicago minister shows why he has influ- 
enced many of his parishioners to invest in 
these 8% bonds. A New York City official, 
an Oklahoma college professor, a California 
doctor, a West Virginia manufacturer, an 
Ohio jeweler and many others have written 
letters recording their investment experi- 
ences with this Trust Company. Photo- 
graphs of their letters are published in our 
booklet, ““Eye-Witness Testimony.’’ What 
better evidence could there be! 

See what our customers say! 
Mailthecoupon. No obligation. 
First Mortgage Bonds at 8%. $100, $500 and 
$1000 Bonds. Partial Payments Arranged 


Write toy 


‘TRUST COMPANY 
or FLORIDA 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus *500,000 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 























ASTHMA 


The assurance of' comfortable repose 
appeals to every sufferer from asthma. 

The popularity of Vapo-Cresolene is 
due to— , 

Continuous treatment while the pa- 
tient enjoys undisturbed rest. 

Avoidance of internal medication. 

Prompt relief. Unquestionable merit. 
“* Used 
while 


you 
Sleep” 





The household remedy for bronchial troubles 
Sold by druggists 
Send for descriptive booklet 31B 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CoO. 


62 Cortlandt St., New York 


or Leeming-Miles Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada 














only do they fluctuate in market value, 


but at times interest is defaulted and 
principal is lost. Because of this and 
other equally obvious circumstances it is 
true that in most of the wills of men 
who have had financial experience 
trustees are given discretion to buy out- 
side the legal list. 

Massachusetts, which is not far from 
the first rank among the States where 
immense sums are trusteed, is without 
similar strict legal regulation. Here the 
trustee must conduct himself “faithfully” 
and exercise “sound discretion.” He 
may put the funds under his control into 
such investments as a prudent man 
would make for himself, having regard 
not to speculative enhancement, but to 
stability of principal and stability of in- 
come. The prudent trustee in Massa- 
chusetts (but not in New York, unless 
he is explicitly given the right to do so 
in the deed of trust) may invest in first 
mortgages on real estate, in corporation 
first mortgages, in municipal securities, 
and in the stocks of business corpora- 
tions of good standing. He may also buy 
the notes of individuals when secured by 
collateral. 

In short, the practice in Massachu- 
setts and the more liberal States is to 
permit the trustee to exercise his genius 
as an investor, while in New York he is 
hampered and restricted and limited to a 
very narrow field. 

These remarks, it should be under- 
stood, apply to trust funds in the hands 
of trustees under deeds of trust, wills, 
and the like. They do not apply to sav- 
ings bank investments, for in Massachu- 
setts, as in New York, a legal list governs 
these institutions in their selection. 

“Trustees,” says the writer above re- 
ferred to, “generally are of the opinion 
that their situation is a little different 
from that of the savings banks, and that 
they should be allowed greater latitude 
in investments, for the reason that, while 
trusts are made primarily to secure 
safety and continuity of income for the 
beneficiary, there is always the desire 
that such income shall be as large as 
possible. Savings banks, on the other 
hand, have only to pay a fixed rate of 
interest, and it is not desirable that such 
rates shall be greatly increased, as then 
capital might be diverted from more 
productive employment.” 

A “legal” investment, then, may or 
may not be-the best investment either 
for a trustee or for an individual. That 
an investment has passed the tests re- 
quired by law merely means that it has 
passed those tests. If those tests are 
good tests for you and for me, then the 
investment is one we should buy. But, 
in any event, outside the pale of the 
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“legals” there is a vast field of invest- 
ments which it is exceedingly foolish not 
to cultivate. W. L. S. 


From Inquiring Readers 


[ is a rule with some speculators- 

investors to buy into reorganized 
companies, on the theory that the worst 
has already come to pass. Whether this 
is the actual situation or not depends on 
many circumstances. Here is our outline 
of the situation with the Virginia-Caro- 
lina Chemical Company which we sent 
to an inquirer: 

“Tt is really too soon after the reor 
ganization of this company to be able to 
base an estimate of its future on detailed 
facts. Since, however, you say you are 
able to take a certain amount of risk, we 
do not see why the risk is unusually 
large and why, on the other hand, the 
possibility of gain is not very fair. The 
company is established; it has been 
through a drastic reorganization; the 
probabilities are that it has seen its worst 
days, and that with good management it 
will climb back to a prosperous condi- 
tion, and that with its recovery the stock 
will go up. You understand, of course, 
that this is simply our best judgment in 
view of information available.” 


XCEPT in special cases, as we have 

frequently said, this department 
does not recommend investments. The 
other day there was an exception—just 
why we shall not now explain. To this 
reader we said that we did not hesitate 
to call both the common and preferred 
stocks of the following corporations of 
investment rank: United States Steel, 
Allied Chemical and Dye, General Elec- 
tric (common and “special”), Consoli- 
dated Gas of New York, Public Service 
Corporation of New Jersey, United 
Fruit Company. The list is by no means 
complete. 





t Bw gentlemen who have been active 
for many years in manipulating 
unsound “securities” have recently been 
lodged for a five-year term at Atlanta. 
This paragraph from a bulletin of the 
Better Business Bureau of New York 
City may provoke memories among some 
of our readers, though we hope not: 
“For nearly fifteen years the Van 
Ripers had been engaged in promotional 
activities based on speculative, penny- 
share issues of oils and mines for which 
markets were created by various meth- 
ods. A long procession of speculative 
issues were paraded before the public 
through numerous agencies, with the 
real manipulators acting as bandmasters, 
grand marshals, and, finally, invisible 
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master minds: Arizona Silver, Silver 
Reef, Arizona Silver Extension, Consoli- 
dated Silver, Universal Silver, Ertell, 
Arkansas & Osage, Great Northern Gold 
Syndicate, Ranger Oil, Parco Oil, and 
others. In the course of this long period 
of operations, Lewis Van Riper was in- 
dicted once, in 1920, in the Federal 
Court in New York, on charges involv- 
ing Ranger Oil, which indictment never 
came to trial. In the same year he 
pleaded guilty in Boston, without going 
to trial, to advertising stocks for sale 
without State sanction, paying a $1,000 
fine.” 


fees is safer, Smith bonds or 
Straus’s?” is a question which 
comes to us frequently. A reader in 
Rhode Island is puzzled: “I have no 
reason to believe but what they” (Smith) 
“are a sound and straightforward con- 
cern, but why is it necessary to pay 7 per 
cent on a first-class mortgage? I think 
a competitor of theirs might be Straus, 
but it is very difficult to aay bonds from 
Straus that will net me 6% per cent.” 
“We would suggest,” we wrote in an- 
swer, “that you ask them the questions 





| which you ask us, and see what they 


| whereas Straus’s 


say. Smith bonds offer high interest rates 
because the loans are made largely in the 
South, where interest rates are higher, 
loans are in the lower 
They ask the purchaser 
their bonds because they can 


interest areas. 
to buy 


| make money by so doing, and probably 







the reason that the banks do not pur- 
chase them all is that they have to keep 
their funds more liquid than they would 
be if invested in securities of this type.” 





Proree who invest in bank and insur- 

ance company stocks do so not so 
much because of the immediate return as 
because of the stability of the invest- 
ment and the reasonable opportunity for 






appreciation. This table is a striking 
| illustration of a year’s record in Phila- 
delphia: 
ee : Year Last 
Trust Companies ago quotation 
} Girard Trust Co. ................ - 87 1515 
Pe min Co., ete. ....... : 645 889 
Fidelity Trust ........... ea 576 635 
Phila. Trust ................ 680 865 
Land Title & Trust....... 675 751 
Provident Trust . -_ jicenees: | 625 
Fre makin ‘je . 283 400 
s Bank of No. Am. & T. sie 290 360 
Comm. Tit. > Saas .. 403 448 
Res al Estate T. I. & T. 550 550 
ay Yautee T. & S. D 177 193 
frm ntown Trust ..... - 342 400 
2 al Estate Trust (pfd. i. ane 120 129 
e entral Trust & Sav. ................ 150 170 
Ont. Equitable ........0.0............. 190 221 
Northern en 702 
}West End Trust... 220 310 
National Banks | 
Girs Ord National .............-....<.. 579 671 
Frank! a 561 636 
‘ourth St. Nat _ _. Se 395 470 
[Philadelphia National . 406 500 
First National ................_. - BO 375 
P | E xchange National........ 420 581 
— nen’s National .............. 225 382 
\ “ ity... a 440 514 
PUCEOl NOtOMOl —nccccsccacs.:......... 518 601 
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CAPITAL & SURPLUS 





Sn eee ee TL AAA AAAAAAAAAAAAAALA 


200 National, State and Savings Banks 
Have Invested in These 67% Bonds 


Secured by Real Estate First Mortgages Guaranteed by the 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Co. (Resources $46,000,000) 


Include these Same Bonds, at the Same Rate of Interest, 
in YOUR List of Investment Securities 


r he 6% real estate bonds investigated and recommended by Tue BALTIMORE 
Trust Conwany, itself a $65,000,000 bank, have been bought by more than 
200 National Banks, State Banks and Savings Banks in various parts of the 
United States. For each of these bonds a threefold security exists: 


1. The ample capital resources of some well-established mortgage company 
for which Tue Battimore Trust Company acts as Investment Banker. 


2. First mortgages on real estate, each property conservatively appraised 
at 16624 to 200% of the mortgage granted. (No construction loans; no single-use 
buildings. ) 


3. The guarantee of principal and interest, by the United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty Company (resources $46,000,000), and the guarantee of title by the New 
York Title & Mortgage Company (resources $29,000,000) or some other title insurance 
company acceptable to THE Battimore Trust Company. 


The bonds are in $500 and $1,000 denominations, and in 1 to 10-year maturities, to 
yield 6%. Any State tax up to 434 mills is refunded. For further information write 
to the Main Office of Tue Battimore Trust Company, 25 East Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore, Md., for booklet No. 17. 


Orders may be sent to any of the following banks or banking houses: 


THE BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANY, 25 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 


Ht BALTIMORE COMPANY .......... 52 Cedar St., New York, 
ODELL & CO . 10 Weybosset St., Providence, R. L 


ow EN DALY & oO shad tii csis ack lenaoanndesl 23 South St., Baltimore, Md. 
FERRIS & HARDGROVE _.........seeee. Paulsen Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 
GRAND RAPIDS TATIONAL MIEN. 4.4.0:0:6:04:6:04:5 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
TERRE: BE, EMEP io rcccccsscccceses EE re See Warren, Pa. 
ELLIOTT MAGRAW & CO |... ...2...... Pioneer Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


POE & DAVIES Standard Oil Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
PRUDENTIAL COMPANY ...............- Conway Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
SECOND WARD SECURITIES CO., Third and Cedar Sts., Milwaukee, Wis. 
WARD, STERNE & CO. Brown-Marx Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 


Dealer inquiries invited 


THE BALTIMORE TRUST (COMPANY 


The Largest Trust Company in the South Atlantic States 
offering complete banking, trust and investment services 









MEMBER 
FEDERAL RESERVE 
SysTEX. 


$7,000,000 $65,000,000 





70,000 DEPOSITORS 


TOTAL RESOURCES 
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The Outlook Financial Service Department 
THE OUTLOOK, 120 East 16th Street, New York 


Facts For Investors 


THE Ovur.ooxk’s Financial Service Department 
is at the disposal of all Outlook readers at the 
nominal charge of $1 per inquiry. 
finding and reporting information service which 
aims to help the investor, small and large, solve 
his own problems. 
we serve you ? 











It is a fact- 


offer an investment that is: 





We are serving hundreds. May 














Our FIRST MORTGAGES 
and GOLD BONDS net - 


secured by improved Tampa real estate. 
by corporation with $795,000 paid capital and surplus. 
Write for information and booklet. 
FLORIDA MORTGAGE TITLE & BONDING COMPANY 


715 Florida Ave., Tampa, Florida 


Ya 


Guaranteed 


Write for booklet No. 11. 











| 6% Unconditionally 
| O Guaranteed 


To banks, trust companies and individual 
investors First National 6% Certificates 





1. The direct obligation of the First National 
Company, with capital resources of $650,000; 

| 2. Secured by sound real estate first mortgages 
deposited with a Trust Company as Trustee; 

3. Unconditionally guaranteed as to principal and 
interest by a large Surety Company. 


Maturitiest I to 5 years. 
Denominations: $500 and upward. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL £2: 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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120 East 16th Street, 


Why Not Go to 


Europe 


This Summer? 


SIX-WEEK trip to 

Europe via Tourist 
Third Cabin can be 
made for as small a sum 
as $290, inclusive of all 
expenses. Many can now 
go abroad who formerly 
thought they could not 
afford it. We shall be 
glad to furnish our read- 
ers with information 
concerning these inex- 
pensive trips. 


We are also prepared 
to book you for the more 
luxurious accommoda- 
offered by the 


luxe and 


tions 
steamers de 
one-class ships. 


In a sentence: 


Let us help you plan 
the best possible trip for 
the amount of money 
you wish to spend. 


Now is the time to book 
your reservations. 


In a word: 


ASK 
™° Outlook 


Hotel and Travel Bureau 


At Your Service 
Without Charge 


New York City 


The Outlook for March 24, 1926 


By the Way 


E have just heard of a divorce peti- 

tion based upon the fact that the 
lady’s husband was conceited. Heaven 
help us if that becomes a valid ground for 
divorce! 





But, according to the two advertisements 
reprinted below from a recent issue of the 
Philadelphia ‘‘Daily News,” a divorce can 
be obtained as easily in this country as in 
Soviet Russia: 

Free Information Regarding 


| 30 DAY DIVORCES 
| 
| 





in the State of Yucatan 
No legal cause necessary; obtained without 
other party; all transactions 
Either party can apply. Write 
Phone Boulevard 
L. Box No. ——, Upper Darby. 


knowledge of 
confidential. 
or phone for appointment. 


—, write FP. O. 





Atty. 25 yrs.’ exp.; 
advice free from 9 


Divorce $2 am. to 9 p.m. No 


| publicity. Your own terms. Call or write. 





Market st. 





Our advertising expert tells us that the 
second advertiser could develop a larger 
business by making his price $24.95. 





Old Lady: “Why don’t you make your 
little brother come out of that water and 
take him home? He will catch cold.” 

Boy: “It’s all right. He’s already got a 
cold!” 





Unscrupulous people have long been 
preying upon the desire of nine out of ten 
of ordinary folk to get into the movies. 
Fake movie employment bureaus and 
“schools for screen acting” have been 
prosecuted in all parts of the country. A 
new type of employment bureau has now 
sprung up and claims that all its acts are 
within the law. The advertisements of these 
bureaus state that they provide several 
movie companies with actors and actresses 
and they request those interested to come 
in for an interview. The applicants are 
interviewed and then told to have their 
photographs taken by the official bureau 
photographer. The charge is $15. A few 
days later the applicant receives a letter 
saying that he or she has photographed 
well and will undoubtedly be a good screen 
subject. If $35 is paid, a contract will be 
issued which makes the applicant the em- 
ployer of the bureau and obligates the lat- 
ter to get the applicant a start in the pic- 
tures within ninety days. The bureau has 
arrangements with agents who furnish ex- 
tras for the movie mob scenes, and one such 
engagement for the applicant fulfills the 
bureau's part of the contract. The bureau 
now has $50 of the applicant’s money, but 
still is unsatisfied. Before the applicant is 
sent out to the motion-picture lot, where 
he will earn $5 for one day’s work, he is 
made to buy a make-up box for $7.50, when 
the retail price is $1.50 or less. 





“Who's Who” has grown into so bulky a 
volume, thinks “Punch,” that it should be 
divided into (1) “Who’s Really Who” and 
(2) “Who’s Just Who.” 





Passengers of the Mauretania relay an 
amusing story concerning a recent winter 
cruise of that gigantic liner. As they 
steamed into a southern port a tiny tender 
came out to take the passengers ashore. 
The tender’s captain brought his boat 
alongside most pompously, shouting orders 
in Italian and doing everything wrong. 
Three times he tried to make connections 
with the Mauretania’s gangway, and three 
times failed. The first time the Maure- 
tania’s captain smiled; the second time he 
looked serious; and the third time his face 
became contorted with fury. “Stand by,” 
he bawled through the megaphone, “and 











I'll bring my ship alongside.” 


Charles W. Holman, writing in the “Re- 
view of Reviews,” says that during the past 
five years 6,000,000 farm operators have 
seen their aggregate farm capital shrink 
from $79,000,000,000 to $50,000,000,000. Dur- 
ing this period the buying power of the 
farm dollar sank as low as 69 cents. 





A customer at asmall restaurant: “Wait- 
er, what’s the meaning of this? Yesterday 
you gave me a portion twice as large as 
this.” 

Waiter: 
sir?” 

“By the window.” 

“Ah, that accounts for it. We always 
give people by the window larger portions.” 


“Where did you sit yesterday, 





Testimony taken before the Senate on 
the Dill Bill to set up the control of radio 
under the Department of Commerce 
brought out the following facts concerning 
the radio industry. It is estimated that 
there are now in excess of 6,000,000 receiy- 
ing sets in actual operation. The sales of 
radio sets and apparatus has increased 
from $2,000,000 in 1920 to over $50,000,000 
in 1925, “and it is estimated that it will be 
$650,000,000 in 1926.” 





An old Scotch lady looked out of the car 
window as the train drew into the station, 
and, hailing a little boy, said, “Little boy, 
are you good?” “Yes, ma’am.” “Parents 
living?” Yes, ma’am.” “Go to Sunday 
school?” “Yes, ma’am.” “Then I think I 
can trust you; run with this penny and 
get me a bun, and remember, God sees 
you.” 





We hear many songs about California’s 
Golden Gate, its climate, and its sunshine. 
The latest one is called “California’s High- 
way March.” The author is Dasmascus G. 
Gallur, a prisoner for life in Folsom Prison. 





The Linn Grove “Independent,” an Iowan 
newspaper of twenty-five years’ standing, 
has announced its suspension and gives as 
the reason, “People of this country prefer 
motion pictures to newspaper reading.” 





A West Virginia darky, a blacksmith, re- 
cently announced a change in his business 
as follows: 

“Notice:—De copardnership heretofore 
resisting between me and Mose Skinner is 
hereby resolved. Dem what owed de firm 
wiil settle with me, and what de firm owes 
will settle wita Mose.” 





The vogue for syncopated music is mak- 
ing fortunes for a number of young com- 
posers. George Gershwin, author of “Ivhap- 
sody in Blue,” the score of “Lady, Be Good,” 
and other musicai shows, is reported to 
have a royalty income of $5,000 a week. 
Vincent Youmans, author of “No, No, Na- 
nette!” makes a similar amount each week 
from his tunes. Each of these men is only 
twenty-six years old. 





Charles Stelzle, whose autobiography is 
now appearing serially in The Outlook, will 
speak twice a day in the President’s church 
in Washington during Holy Week. 





Here’s another anagram: 

Five words of four letters each are 
needed to complete it. Each word contains 
the same letters. 

As brightens day within the 
I myself beneath the vines 
Here we are wont to have our 
Where formerly we drank our wines. 
Our noiseless Jap, he brings the 
My hearty appetite to ’ 
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Ere I hurry forth to “keep a date.” 





Answer next week. 
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Real Estate, Hotels and Resorts, 
Tours and Travel, etc. 
Situations Wanted, Help Wanted, 


Miscellaneous, etc. 
Copy for this section must be 


received at least nine days before date of 


60c. per line, 
single column 


10c. per word 
Box number 25c. 


insertion 


















































Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts_ 





| OVERSEAS 
TOURS 


For Students and Others 
$375 to $825 


Parties limited to 25. Adequate 
sightseeing. Expert leadership. 
Our new booklet, sent on re- 
quest, explains their many su- 
perior features. 


OVERSEAS TOURS 


447-A Park Sq. Bldg., Boston 








HE beanty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age custome 
prevail. Write. mentioning “ Outlook,” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care 'Tratftic Dept. 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO | 
for full information 


Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4—5 in the country 





Tours and Cruises 


EGYPT & PALESTINE 


Sailing June 8 and 13 
EUROPE, unc'3'2ha 26 
H. W. DUNNING 


188 Rawson Road, Brookline, Mass. 


EUROPE Sailings June and July from 
Montreal or New York 
England, Holland, Belgium, Rhine, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Riviera, France. Eight countries 
with Student Tours $595. Standard Tours 
$195. Others $360 to $1,100. Send for folder. 


MENTOR TOURS 3° S- Michigan Bie. 
EUROPE VACATION Tours 


Sailings Every Week 
$345 andup JUNE—SEPTEMBER 
34 to 63 Days—All Expenses Included 


STRATFORD TOURS 
452 Fifth Ave. New York 


IDEAL TOUR of EUROPE 


SMALL PRIVATE PARTY 


RESER TOURS, 171 S. OXFORD ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

















Unusual Summer Tour of Europe 
Small Private Party 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS 
59 Prospect St., East Orange, N. J. 














TO EUROPE AND 
Seven Summer Tours MEDITERRANEAN 
$19) up. Naples to Edinburgh. Gibraltar. 
Africa (Tunis, Carthage). Vienna. Berlin. 
28th wear, Illustrated Red Book with Maps. 
The Johnson Tours, 210 E. Preston St., Baltimore 


A Successful Record 


More than 1,800 Members in our 
European Parties in 1925 


Besides tours over the regular 
routes, we have many special 
tours: Music Tour, Art Tour, 
French School, Spanish School, 
Holy Land, ete. 


Send for the booklet that 
interests you. 


TEMPLE TOURS, Inc. 
447-A Park Square Building, Boston 
j ANTED-A choice soul, man or wo- 
inan, to go to Europe with us in my 

own private limousine. There are two einpty 
seats, and it’s a pity not to have one of them 
some one who, doesn’t happen to 

know any one with whom to travel or wants 
to get away from his or her friends and family 
for a breathing space, and hates the idea of a 
“tour.’”” Three delightful, care-free months. 
Entire expense less than twelve hundred. A 
young daughter would be welcome ; an elder- 
y but active mother whose children might 
combine to send her; a man and wife who 
would like to travel together without’ any 
worries or cares. I used the car for such atrip 
last summer, and it was sheer joy for the en- 
tire party. Refs. exchanged. 5,131, Outlook. 

TRAVEL 


EUROPE ty 1926 


SELECT SUMMER TOURS, $775 and UP 
High-grade hotels. Superior service. Cul- 
tured leaders. Independent tours. Motor 
tours. Spanish study tour. Medical tour. 


STRATFORD TOURS 3 


New York 




















Mediterranean Cruise $390 


42 days, including Italy, Switzerland, France. 
Two weeks’ extension, Belgium, Holland, 
England, $100. Europe 36 days, $290, to 85 

ays, $785. Write for booklets, fifty tours. 
Allen Tours, Back Bay, Boston. 


Earn Your Trip to EUROPE p¥2°urins 


bers for one of my tours. Established 190). 
Bascock’s ‘Tours, Inc., East Orange, N. J. 











Hotels and Resorts 


New York City 


563 Washington Sq., 
Hotel Judson New York City. 
Residential hotel of highest type, combinin 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts o' 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. European ps $1.50 per day and up. 
MUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 


New York 
HURRICANE LODGE ¢.2?<.es 











a ad THE ADIRONDACKS 
aK, oo Hurricane, Essex Co., N.Y. 
‘ Comfortable. homelike. Alti- 
— ® tude 1,800 feet. Extensive 
Ww eanene aep mg | no 
alley. Trout fishing. Camp- 
ol ing. Swimming pool. Golf 


links; mile course 9 wenmeut greens. Tennis 
and croquet. Fresh vegetables. Fine dairy. 
Furnished “cottages, all improvements. Sep- 
arate suites and single rooms. Open froin June 
15 to Oct.1. For further information address 
until May 1,K.Belknap,Mer.,776 James St.,Syracuse, N.Y., 
after that date Hurricane Lodge, Hurricane, Essex Co., N.Y. 


OTEL ALCADEL ITHE 

_ HURRICANE M INN. 
(Hurricane, Essex Co., N. Y.) In the Adi- 
rondacks. Beautifully situated. All mod- 
ern equipment. On international motor route 
to Montreal. Golf course. Write for booklet. 
Hotel Alcadel, 208 Center St., New York City. 





and 
T’N 


HOW TO ENTERTAIN 


PLAYS. musical comedies and revues, min- 
strel music, blackface skits, vaudeville acts, 
monologs, dialogs, recitations, entertain- 
ments, musical readings, stage handbooks, 
make-up goods. Bi catalog free. T. 8. Deni- 
son & Co., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 74, Chicago. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


SECRETARIES, social workers, superin- 
tendents, matrons, housekeepers, dietitians, 
cafeteria inanagers, companions, governesses, 
mothers’ helpers. The Richards Burean, 68 
Barnes 8t., Providence. 


HELP WANTED 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail aud put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
fine living, interesting work, quick advance- 
ment permanent, Write for free book, 
“YOU BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite J-5842, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


SALESMEN wanted. $10 daily easy. We 
start you in auto accessory business. No 
investment, no experience necessary. Ex- 
clusive territory. Motor Products Co., 1760 
Lunt Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED — Housemother to take charge 
of 26 small boys, ages 8-12, cottage community 
in the country, 90 miles from New York. Re- 
quirements: refinement, love for children, 
and knowledge of home making. Write, 
giving age and previous experience. 6,756, 
Outlook. 




















“Roads End” On Lake 


** Where the Trails Begin” Sacandaga 
Adirondacks A camp forthe 

lovers of the out-of-doors. Refined surround- 
ings. Good table. Large living-hall. Cot- 
tages and tents for seoving, Boats and 
canoes. Black bass fishing. ikes into the 
woods. Nights around the camp-fire. ey 
thing comfortable and homelike. CHAS. T. 
MEYER, Lake Pleasant, Hamilton Co.,'N. Y. 





Vermont 


Cheater, THE MAPLES Delian 


summer home. Cheerful, large, airy rooms, 
pure water ; bath, hot and col ; broad piazza, 
croquet, fine roads. Terms reasonable. Refer- 
ences exchanged. The Misses Sargeant. 








Wyoming 


A GREAT VACATION 
Trapper Lodge, Sixteen-Bar-One Ranch 


Shell, Big Horn Co., Wyoming 
In Big Horn Mountain cow country. Horse- 
back riding, lake and stream fishing. Our 
garden and dairy herd supply our table. A 
complete mountain-top camp maintained. 
For reservations write GAY WYMAN, Mer. 











Connecticut 
Wayside Inn NEW MILFORD, 


Litchfield Co., Conn. 
The foothills of the Berkshires. 





A restful 
lace for tired people. Good food and a com- 
ortable home. 2 hours from New York. 
Booklet A. Mrs. J. E. CASTLE, Proprietor. 





District of Columbia 
HOTEL POTOMAC ¥2*finston- 


. ONE BLOCK SOUTH OF CAPITOL. 
Quiet location. Moderate rates. 








Maine 


THE BEECHES, Paris Hill, Me. 


An exclusive country house on a Maine hill- 
top, with beautiful view, gardens and pine 
groves. Conditions ideal for rest and recu- 
peration. Garage, electricity, near-by coun- 
try club. Booklet. Address until June 1 
Box 25, Station b, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








Mi oncerts, jreat musicians— 
4 attha y, Cortot et al. England, France. Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, Switzerland. Write for 
‘oklet. Le Roy B. Campbell, Warren, Pa. 


——— 


Eveorean MUSIC TOUR. Travel with an interest. 
( operas ¢ 













Europe via Mediterranean J amen dg mm 


(days. Naples to England.¢1,035.Small party. 


New Jersey 








ATLANTIC CITY 
Southland Cottage 


BOSTON AVE. and BEACH 
Delicious Meals 





Board—Rooms 


Limited number of paying guests 
received, Princeton, N. J. Comfort- 
able house,near the University. Lectures. con- 
certs, beautiful walks and drives. Moderate 
terms. References exchanged. 5,119, Outlook. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PARTNER wanted for the well-known 
Hotel Rumsey and Mineral Bath Resort at 
Westfield, N. (Nature’s cure for rheuma- 
tism, nervousness, and that run down condi- 
tion.) Apply in person. Terms $45,000, half 
interest, few thousand dollars down, balance 
10 per cent a year. Don’t delay! Get this 
quick. Chance to clear $20,000 year and wore. 
6,763, Outlook. 

WANTED—Partner for “ dude” and stock 
ranch to enroll campers for horseback trips, 
Yellowstone Park. Box 31, Jackson, Wyo. 


STATIONERY 


WRITE for free samples of embossed at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. Thon- 
sands of Outlook customers. Lewis, stationer. 
Troy, N.Y 

PERSONAL stationery, 200 single sheets, 
100 envelopes, poston, $1.00, west of Missis- 
sippi River $1.10. White bond paper, blue 
ink, printed top center only. Cash with order. 
Rue Publishing Co., Denton, Md. 


SPECIAL—250 bond letterheads, 250 envel- 
opes, 250 cards—$5. 201) sheets personal sta- 











SITUATIONS WANTED 


AMERICAN woman of refinement desires 
position with lady as companion or compan- 
lon-housekeeper. 6,755, Outlook. 

COLLEGE sophomore desires position as 
tutor to travel abroad, or as boy’s summer 
compeaien. Splendid references, 6,752, 
Outlook. 

COMPANION—Young lady, 31, Protestant, 
refined, well educated, desires a position as 
traveling companion. 
6,758, Outlook. 


CULTURED, refined young college wo- 
man desires position—teacher, tutor, or gov- 
erness, widower’s children. Excellent ref- 
erences. 6,770, Outlook. 

EXECUTIVE POSITION in_ educational 
field desired by palreney graduate, Amer- 
ican, 38. Experienced. References. 6,742, 
Outlook. 

_FXPERIENCED managing housekeeper. 
Educated, refined. 6,765, Outlook. 
INTELLIGENT woman wishes position 
traveling companion. 6,719, Outlook. 

MANAGING housekeeper, sopthie, exec- 
utive ability, seeks position. 6,738, Outlook. 
MAN, 36, refined, educated, tactful, cheer- 
ful disposition, wishes position as companion 
or secretary to elderly gentleman. 6,759, 
Outlook. 

_ NURSE, graduate, desires position with an 
invalid or children. Will travel, or go to the 
country. Excelient references. 6,767, Outlook, 
REFINED woman, middle aged, desires 
position as housekeeper, or companion, ma- 
tron, housemother. Highestreferences. 6,757, 
Outlook. 

TUTORING by, young college man, for 
summer, in refined family. Box 131, Upton, 
Mass. 

WANTED—Canaidian lady, educated, re- 
fined, capable, sterling qualities, desires po- 
sition companion to young or senior lady or 
i Interview New York. 6,764, 





Best of references. 


semi-invalid. 
Outlook. 
W ANTED—Position as companion or moth- 
er’s helper for summer by refined American 
girl teacher. Experienced driver. Minimum 
wages. 6,768, Outlook. 

WANTED, summer work,by young normal 
school graduate. Experienced teacher. 6,760, 
Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance cud given a 
monthiy allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 
IDEAL New England home offered for 
little girl of elementary school age. $15 
weekly. 6,761, Outlook.$ 

PERPLEXITY Bureau. Information and 
suggestion along various lines. Reasonable 
charge. Anna Wildman, The Clinton, Phila- 

elphia. 


For other Classified Advertising 














tionery, 100 envelopes, $1. Nadolny, Box 583, 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 








Miss HAWLEY, Newhall St., Malden, Mass. 














In writing to the above advertisers please mention The Outlook 


see next page 
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Canada 


Seized and Sold for Taxes 


For sale, hundreds beautiful hunting and 
fishing camp sites in Canada, Georgian Bz ays 
Hastings, Igonquin districts. ots $15. 
farms $2 an acre. Many wooded. Clear of 
mortgage. Write for list. $5 cash, balance 
— 
. MacGILLIVRAY, London, Canada. 


FOR SALE, beautiful bungalow 


6 rooms, bath, full- sized cellar, furnace; all 
modern conveniences, tireplace, garage ; built 
1925; south shore, Nova Beotia; 5 minutes’ 
walk from Lockeport Beach. Suitablesummer 
and winter residence. Price $7,000. A ply 
br. F. H. ALEXANDER, Lockeport, N. 5. 











Connecticut 


Farm of over 200 acres, 
For Sale high cultivation, good build- 
ings, modern improvements, 14-room house. 
On two State roads, near village, high school, 
etc.; 5 miles from Westerly, R. I., and 12 
from New London or Norwich. 4,877, Outlook. 


FOR RENT FORTHE SUMMER 
SEASON 1926 

A very attractive old-fashioned moderate-size 

house of seven rooms and bath. Beautifully 

situated in y > — of the picturesque 

Berkshires. 


ESTHER H. SELLECK. iis Main St., Bridgeport, Conn. 











Maine 


MAINE COAST 


For Sale. 4acre peninsula with 12-room, 
3-bathroom cottage and furniture, including a 
37 ft., 40 h. p. power boat and its outfit. Unob- 
structed ocean view. Church, post office and 32 
other cottages on the island. Daily steamer to 
Bath, Me. Address R. G. D., 5,125, Outlook. 


Cranberry Me. For rent, house 


with 7 rooms and 
bath, also rooms in vicinity. Accommoda- 
tions with meals for all in main dining-room 
closeby. Mrs. ANNIE M. SPURKLING. 


P [MAQUID HARBOR Maine 
Coast. Furnished cottages with or — 
bath, 2to 10 rooms. $75 to season. 

Whitehouse, 136 W. 70th St., New York City. 














Rent for season 
Seashore Cottage f rooms, bath, hot and 
cold water, electric lights; fully furnished. 
8. W. Lrrret, 138 8. Main St., Rockland, Me. 





Massachusetts 


SEASHORE Stunce'nenraus sacs 
North and South Shores of Massachusetts 


Cape Cod 
The Summer Vacationland of America 
1926 Catalog of Listings Sent on Request 
HENRY W. SAVAGE, ine. 
10 State Street, Boston, 1840 


SECURE YOUR SUMMER HOME ‘NOW 














New Hampshire 


FOR SALE or RENT 


Furnished house in the village of ve adaess 
N. Modern improvements dress 
Mrs. F. M. Gilbert, Walpole, N. H. 








New Hampshire 
LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 


Charming Summer Homes and Cottages, 

furnished, for rent and for sale. Write for 

booklets. ‘SarcEnT & Co., New London, N.H. 
Headquarters Lake Sunapee Reat Estate 








New Jersey 
MORRISTOWN, N. J. rexr 


From June to December, small and very at- 
tractive modern house. Four bedrooms, three 
bathrooms, large living-room. Very conveni- 
ently arranged. 1-car garage. Attractive situa- 
tion, on private road, short walk from town 
and station. Fully furnished. 5,105, Outlook. 


RENT UNIQUE BUNGALOW 


On Metedeconk River Bluff o33'v‘irs, 
Near Bay Head. Furnished;6 rooms, con- 
crete porch, cellar, twin garage, electric-lit, 
hot water, bath, garden, dock. 5,135, Outlook: 


New York 
ADIRONDACK COTTAGES 


at Keene Valley, N. Y. 
FOR SALE OR RENT — Beauti- 
fully located in wood, modern. all furnished— 
to $1,200. W. H. OTIS, Real Estate Agt. 


Adirondack Cottage 


with open fireplace. 6 rooms. bath, hot 
and cold running ae electric lights, ga- 
rage. $275for season. A. WARD, Ocoee, Fla. 


LAKE MAHOPAC foiience tscce 


porches, ali improvements, 200 feet front on 
the Lake and Boulevard. Boathouse, garage, 
etc. —_— terms. Write owner for point- 
ment. H. E. Brown, 31 Nassau 8t., . City. 























Pennsylvania 


Mt. Pocono, Pa. *fi.rnished cottages and © 
bungalows, with improvements. Also hotels 
and farms. E.E. WIN, Mt. Pocono, Pa. 


Rhode Island 


TO RENT—Summer Cottages 


From five to twelve rooms, completely fur- 
nished and all modern improvements, on 
ocean front and beautiful salt-water pond, 
near ee BL, R.I. For me address 

M. 8. D AMEREL, Westerly, K. I. 














Vermont 


ummer home, cool, comfortable, roomy. 
Surroundings veneers, beautiful. Must 
be sold before April. k for views. Full 
particulars. CHARLES San, Bethel, Vt. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


About four acres of land nearly surrounded 
by the waters of Lake Ohasapiane. Several 
cottages thereon, barn, boathouse, | icehouse, 
and beautiful pine and cedar grove. Wonder- 
ful spots for camp sites. This without doubt 
is one of the finest camp or hotel sites near 
BURLINGTON, QUEEN CITY OF VERMONT 
Price $10, 000, and worth it 
CLARK C. BRIGGS, Burlington, Vt. 

















“Let’s take a house for 
the summer—’ 


But by the time summer comes you may 
find yourself out of luck securing just the 
property you want. Better get ahead of the 
game by looking over The Outlook’s real 
estate announcements early—particularly 
in the Special Real Estate Issues on 


APRIL 21 


and 


MAY 19 
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The Mail Bag 





Jews, Catholics, and 
Protestants: a 
Rejoinder 


I HAVE just had my attention called to 
an article written by Don C. Seitz 
which recently appeared in The Outlook. 
I would like to know who gives Mr. Seitz 
the authority to call the Protestants one 
hundred per cent Americans and write of 
the Catholics and Jews as though they 
were aliens. He writes: “What Protes- 
tant could join the Knights of Colum- 
bus? Could any Gentile get into a Jew- 
ish club? Not on his life. . . . These are 
the things that irk, and justly irk, the 
one hundred per cent American mind.” 
First of all, I protest against the impli- 
cation that Catholics and Jews cannot 
have one hundred per cent American 
minds. The Jews came over to America 
with Columbus, and Columbus came 
from a Catholic country, so it would 
seem that if any followers of the three 
dominant religions could be looked upon 
as intruders it would be the Protestants! 
As for the statement that no Gentiles can 
get into a Jewish club, I would retort 
that the Jewish people were forced to 
organize social clubs of their own because 
they were shut out of Gentile clubs. To 
claim that the blame for intolerance and 
bigotry rests on the Catholics and Jews, 
who are in the minority, is to place the 
cart before the horse. 

Mr. Seitz writes, “We have been broad 
and liberal in granting equal rights and 
more than equal opportunities.” Who 
are meant by the pronoun we? I was 
under the impression that all the citizens 
of the United States were born free and 
equal. There can be no question of 
granting equal rights and opportunities 
to some of the citizens by others, who 
because’ they are in the majority assume 
a superiority which in a democracy is a 
species of insolence. Mr. Seitz says: 
“Largé claims are made for Jewish and 
Catholic patriotism. They will not be 
believed, even in the face of frequent 
demonstrations, so long as their social 
solidarity exists.” 

Surely the strength of the Protestant 
social solidarity is indisputable. Are we 
therefore to believe that there can be no 
Protestant patriots? 

Maup NATHAN. 


[ With this letter we close the interest- 
ing discussion of an article that has 
aroused widespread comment pro and 
con.—THE EpiTors. | 
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